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KING ALFONSO XIII OF SPAIN 
A Morgan Loan would be just the thing, 
‘So now for a Morgan Loan! 
(See ForEIGN NEWS) 
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POWER 
under control 








It is control of the power in the eagle’s wings that 












makes him master of the air. It is control of the power 





in gasoline that makes the Ethyl-using automobile 
sooo) ae OE Fas) master of the road. The Ethyl fluid in Ethyl Gasoline WI 
controls combustion. It prevents uneven explosions 
that cause power-waste, harmful “knock” and over- 
heating. It delivers a smoothly increasing pressure to 
the pistons that brings out the best performance of 


id 
Og ae 
“rols Comb”* 


any car. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 





The active ingredient used in Ethyl 
fluid is lead 
© k. G. c. 1931 
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The bond of a common interest is something 
you see every day in human relations. We 
feel it keenly as we watch the growing favor 
for our cars and realize how they are making 
friends. For evidently a great many people 
are interested in owning just the kind of 
cars that we are interested in building. ...We 
are interested in cars of utter dependability, 
of course ..and so are they. We are 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 
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WHERE INTERESTS MEET, FRIENDSHIPS START 


interested in cars with something more than 
average performance; apparently the public 
is, too. We realize the importance of style 
and beauty; we have a healthy respect for 
the value of safety; a love of comfort; a 
weakness, we confess, for many little things 
that in the long run mean so much... . If 
you feel as we do you ought to see and 
drive the Oakland Eight and the Pontiac Six. 
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become 


Fk YOU try to read in a dim light, your eyes soon 
tired, and you grow drowsy. Working in dim light brings 
on similar effects. , 


Good light contributes profitably to the alertness of your 
employees. It is helpful in keeping off drowsiness and fatigue. 

Where light is poor, there are likely to be expensive delays 
or mistakes. 


Examine your lighting facilities, and if there is any 
: question concerning their adequacy, write the Engineerin 
Edison Mazpa* Lamps have the 1 8 q 2s 8 8 
tested quality that assures full value 
of the current consumed. It pays to Park, Cleveland, Ohio. We shall be glad to send you 
use them for the good light that 


contributes to efficiency. 


Department, Edison Lamp Works of General Electric, Nela 


free bulletins concerning proper light in your special kind 


of business. 





*MAZDA—the mark of a research service 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N. B, C., NETWORK 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS| = 
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for men who want a 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO 
YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD 


Simply enclose twenty-five cents (stamps or coin), and 
your copy will be mailed immediately, postpaid. No 
salesman will call. There will be no “follow-up” leading 
to a business course, or expense of any kind. For the 
best of the whole thing is, the book shows you how to 
use the business tools you now possess. Mail coupon now. 


RAISE 


It's pocket-size and filled with 


“hows” for getting ahead 


EN who are really anxious to get ahead more 
quickly don’t want to be bothered with abstract 
theories or business proverbs. 

What they do want is brass-tack help for organizing 
their jobs, finding easier, quicker ways of doing things. 

And if such “hows” can be obtained in an inexpensive 
book, so much the better. 

That is exactly what is being offered in this announce- 
ment to every man who is alert to grasp proved ideas 
that lead to advancement. 

Available to you at once is a new book called ‘Out- 
line of Executive Success.’” Without lengthy preamble or 
theorizing, it goes straight to the job of giving concise, 


practical suggestions for organizing work, handling re- 
petitive operations easier and quicker, speeding up rou- 
tine, freeing your mind and desk for more important things. 


Between the covers of this handy 96-page book are 
facts which many men have taken years to learn through 
bitter experience, but which you may have at extremely 
small cost. 

In these times when the “survival of the fittest” is 
truer than ever in business, don’t miss any such oppor- 
tunity for help. Even though you may use only one of the 
ideas given in this book—that one idea will prove of 
value far above the slight cost and time of digesting the 
book’s contents. Mail the coupon now for your copy. 





HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find twenty-five cents (stamps or coin), for which please 
send me a copy of the book,“ Outline of Executive Success.” (Outside of U. S. A., 5o¢.) 
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Easter Flowers 


SPAN THE MILES 


the F. T. D. 
“MERCURY” WAY 


Flowers for “‘her” on Easter... 
Of course! Though the miles that 
separate you may be many .. . the 
guaranteed service of any bonded 
member of the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association will speed your 
tribute to its goal. 

Look for the F. T. D.““Mercury” 
emblem on the florist’s shop before 
you order flowers-by-wire, and you'll 
have no regrets or disappointment 
afterwards. 

This emblem annually safeguards 
eight million dollars’ worth of flowers 
sent by wire. Let it protect you! 


Gor Distant Glower Deliveries 


THE F.T.D.°° MERCURY’ WAY 
IS GUARANTEED 


TIME 


Habit & Fried Egg 
Sirs: 

Neither Father Sill (Time, March 23) nor any 
other members of the Protestant Episcopal 
monastic Order of the Holy Cross wear a 
“white cassock.” 

What the members of this Order wear is a 
modified Dominican habit. This consists of a 
tunic, fastened with a black girdle (having three 


| knots at the ends, signifying the three-fold vows 


| and start a little hell of his own.” 


of poverty, chastity and obedience), a scapulary, 
and over all a mantle and hood. The indoor 
habit (with the exception of the girdle) is white. 
When a monk leaves the monastery he wears 
the outdoor habit, which is the same, save that 
its color is black. In cool weather he wears also 
a black cloak, and a black “fried-egg” hat, more 
common amongst English clergymen than in this 
country. ... 
FRANCIS DovER 

New York City “ 

* 
“Damn” & “Hell” 
Sirs: 

Your paper is a welcome weekly visitor in my 
home; it contains an excellent summary of the 
events of the day. But there is one respect in 
which it might be improved: that is by the elimi- 
nation of the vulgarity which is so frequently 
quoted; e. g., in the last issue on p. 14, one 
article is headed “Damn Big Dam,” and on 
p. 16, the words of Senator Norris are quoted: 
“Take a bundle of straw and go across the river 
Such quota- 
tions are the fly in the ointment. They have a 
bad influence on the minds of the children in a 


| family by a paper which otherwise is an excellent 





; journal for the home. 


(Rev.) Georce M. CumMmIncs 
Washington, D. C. 
Time doubts that the omission of 
“damn” and “hell” from its pages, where 


| they never appear wantonly and almost 
always in quotation, would greatly amel- 


iorate the moral condition of a U. S. child 
in A. D. 1931. Mr. Cummings’ request 


| must be denied in the interest of realistic 


reporting. But Trme will continue to de- 


| lete obscenities.—Eb. 
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Water Poloist, Old-Style 


| Sirs: 


Your comment on water polo appearing under 
the head of Sport, in the March 16 issue was of 
considerable interest to me. Sometime or other, 
Time seems to touch the present or past interest 
or hobby of everyane of its readers. The story 
of taking men out of a pool in an unconscious 
condition takes me back to the time of 1910 to 
1914 where old-style water polo at Northwestern 
University and the Chicago Athletic Association 
was still a game for real waterdogs. 

While an ardent defender of the o/d American 
game, I. will admit that I still bear a slight 
scar on my face from finger nails used under 
water and unseen by the referee, and I aiso 
admit to having sinus trouble ten years after 
the old game fell into disrepute. 

It is interesting to recall that the now deceased 
but well-beloved Professor Wilson of the mathe- 
matics department, and Astronomer Philip Fox, 


| now director of the Adler Planetarium in Chi- 


LETTERS 


April 6, 1931 


cago, were two faculty members who enjoyed 
the old-style game and were almost as regular 
in practice as members of the Varsity team. . . . 
R. H. ENNIs 
San Francisco, Calif. 
@ 
English Echo 

Sirs: 

It may interest you to know that several 
members of the editorial staff of The Sunderland 
Echo (on which I am employed as a reporter) 
have been keenly interested in T1ME. 

I enclose an application for a specimen copy, 
and I intend later to become a regular subscriber. 

It may also interest you to know that Time 
has resulted in a change in the captions beneath 
photographs appearing in the Echo. ... Time 
is always amusing, instructive and extremely in- 
teresting to us in the wide field it covers. Its 
freedom of expression often makes us feel envi- 
ee 

. THOMAS S. PHILLIPS 

Sunderland, Co. Durham 


England 
i 
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“The March of Time” 
Sirs: 

It was with a good deal of surprise and 
chagrin that I noted, on scanning the list of 
stations that were to be hooked up with your 
presentation of ‘The March of Time’ (Time, 
March 9g, p. 63) that the great open spaces of 
the West (not to say interested readers of your 
great weekly out here) had been left entirely 
out of the picture. How come? And to com- 
plete my wail may I further say that the 
commendatory and congratulatory comments by 
subscribers and others in Letters (Time, March 
23) on the first of these broadcasts served only 
to add to my anguish? Both San Francisco and 
Los Angeles (also Portland, Ore.) are full-page 
advertisers in your periodical, and I believe 
[ am correct in assuming that you also have 
countless readers and subscribers out on this 
Pacific slope; and yet it seems that we are not 
deemed worthy of a listen-in on your advertised 
broadcast. I for one would be willing to forego 
Amos & Andy or any other popular radio en- 
tertainment, to listen to “The March of Time” 
in event of the programs clashing. .. . 

JAmMeEs W. BLYTH 

Burlingame, Calif. 

Pacific coast stations are to be added to 
“The March of Time” hookup as soon as 
possible. New Orleans (WDSU) and 
Charlotte, N. C. (WBT) were added last 
week—Minneapolis (WCCO) will join 
shortly, also Saint Louis (K MOX).—Eb. 


Sirs: 

Your broadcast March 20—superb. Courtroom 
audioscenes perfect. Introduction of military 
in ambush well done . . . but can it be you had 
to borrow. Collier Hour Girl for ambush play? 
. . . Present hour too late. . . . Great compli- 
ment to Columbia—your selecting them. 

Harris T. FuLTON 

Toledo, Ohio 

TIME was glad to “borrow” able Lucille 
Wall, famed “Love Story Girl” of Col- 
lier’s hour, for the telephone girl’s part in 


the Spanish revolution scene. Time will 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for T1ME, for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5.00). 
NAME_ 





ADDRESS 
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THE HALLMARK OF QUALITY AND SERVICE 


These envelopes are 
GUARANTEED 


If due to any fault in manufacture, 
they fail to give satisfaction, the 
concern from which you bought 
them will be authorized to make 
replacement at our expense. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 


een 


A BROAD NEW GUARANTEE 
to all who buy 


BUSINESS ENVELOPES 


‘Ag BOX of envelopes must be perfect, 
or you'll get a new one from your dealer. 


That’s the unqualified guarantee packed in 


every box of U.S.E. envelopes. 


What does it mean to you? Simply this. 
That you're absolutely sure of dependable en- 


velopes when you specify U.S.E. guaranteed 


envelopes. They’ll be accurately cut, carefully 


AR 


folded, plentifully gummed. . 
and machines that turn out more envelopes 


. made by men 


than anyone else in the world. 


The U.S.E. guarantee slip shown above takes 
the guesswork out of envelope buying. Tell 


your printer or stationer you expect to see it in 


every box of envelopes he sells you. There is a 
style in the U.S.E. line for every job you have. 


NTEED 
€A_ 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 
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VISION.... 


and Supervision 


Competent supervision impliesasuper-vision. 


In investment of capital, it entails the ability 
to see the whole picture at a glance. It means 
stepping out of the busy bedlam of the money 
markets into a quiet watch-tower from which 
a clear perspective may be gained. It means a 
constant following of the story of business, 
industry and finance, as it is being unfolded 
—the ability to read the coming chapters 
in the light of the past ones. 


To this work Moody’s Investors Service has 
dedicated itself. Sound appraisal of true in- 
vestment values, protection against capital 
depreciation, and a share in the legitimate 
growth of business and industry—these have 
been the aims of this organization. 


Thirty years of feeling the pulse of business, 
of weighing the facts and figures that influ- 
ence it, have resulted in a mature judgment 
—a super-vision—that is helping Moody’s 
Investors Service to realize these aims for 
some eighteen thousand conservative inves- 
tors and banking institutions. 


t/ENS 


MOODY'S Weekly Letter and Consultation Service—A mod- 
erately priced advisory service including specific recommendations of 
securities, review of stock and bond market, analyses of companies 
and industries. Used by thousands of banks and individuals. 


MOODY'S Supervisory Service— A more personal service embrac- 
ing all the features of the Weekly Letter Service, and in addition 
continuous supervision of the client’s investment holdings by our 
staff of analysts and investment counselors, 


MOODY'S Personal Management Service—A most complete 
form of personal counsel, for the use of banks, corporations and indi- 
viduals with funds of $100,000 or more who wish to be relieved of 
all the detailof supervision of their investment programs. 


MOODY'S Manuols— Five volumes, supplemented weekly; Govern- 
ment; Bank and Finance; Industrial; Public Utilities; Railroad, 
contain complete information on over 17,000 corporations and 40,000 
government and municipal securities and Moody’s Ratings. 


Full Details of These Services Will Be Furnished on Request 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW YORK CITY 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


be transmitted. 








| build another one or two. 
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continue to “borrow” (i.e. employ) the 
best radio dramatic talent available. An- 
other of Collier’s actors is William (“‘Bill’’) 
Adams who does “Uncle Henry.” In “The 
March of Time” he has played Mayor 
William Hale Thompson, Speaker Long- 
worth, and the resurrected soldier of Mir- 
acle at Verdun.—Eb. 


Sirs: 

Please accept many thanks for your wonder- 
ful program you send us through the air every 
Friday night. We all enjoy it very much, and I 
sincerely hope you keep it up. It is so much 
more interesting than when we get it just as 
news. The acting is splendid, I mean of course 
the voices. I will buy your Time magazine to- 
day. Thanking you again. 

Mrs. N. LEVINE 

New York City 


Sirs: 

Re: “The March of Time.” 

My radio fan-age began ’way back in 1911— 
when only the staccato chirp of the code could 
I remember building my first 
“coherer” set, using filings from the milled edges 


| of a nickel and a quarter. 


My present set is a Grebe Sy nchrophase 


| good a set as I have ever tested—or heard. 


But—set perfect, program has been invariably 


| imperfect. 


Yet, I sought. 

Tonight I have been rewarded! I have heard, 
for the first time (though I am an old, if not 
“charter” subscriber to Time) “The March of 
Time.” This is the perfected Radio Program, 
even as TIME is the perfected Newsmagazine, the 
indispensable weekly. . . . My unqualified felici- 
tations. 

“The March of Time” is worthy of Trme, and 
surely no more could be said. 

EstEN BOLLING 
Consulting Engineer 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


Sirs: 
This is my second attack of radio- 


induced “cacoéthes scribendi’’; Christmas Day 


| the glorious music of Philco made me realize 


that there may be a Heaven after all! I’m 
reconciled if Saint Peter will allow Leopold 
Stokowski to direct the harps—with a few wind 
instruments added as a concession to modernity! 

But it is Time’s broadcast that now moves 
me to take my pen in hand. 

Talk about a prize fight! 

When that unnamed Gallery listener socked 
Terrible Tory Churchill one on the jaw (so to 
say), I actually cheered! 

I felt the inexorable march of Time: progress: 
evolution; Einstein’s fourth dimension a living 
reality. ... 

Radio is a wonderful medium for drama. The 
color and quality of the soul shows in the voice. 
Your “little brown man” speaks in correct, slow, 
oddly-accented English. I visualize an unassum- 
ing dreamer; a man possessed of an incorruptible 
logic and a driving will of iron. 

True art is simple and spontaneous. Your 
broadcast was a real, dramatic work of art! ... 

LeILa Z. JEFFRIES 

New Brunswick, Canada 

ae ed 


Arizona Farmer 
Sirs: 

. If Arkansas is in such a condition as 
Senator Robinson says and the people have to 
wait for rain for relief, why wouldn’t the best 
plan be to ask the Red Cross for enough money 


| to transplant the whole crowd out here to 


Arizona and California where we have irrigation 
water (the dams are sure filling up); have 
Congress speed up Boulder Dam and maybe 
Here in this country 
they can farm twelve months a year 365 days to 
the year with the extra one leap year. 

Oh, I don’t mean cotton farming, I mean real 
farming. As one of our most successful farmers 
in Casa Grande said at a Chamber of Commerce 
banquet, “A really successful farmer is one who 
raises everything he possibly can that he needs 
for his own family. Of course it meant work 
but he never knew a successful man yet who 
didn’t work!” 

In my travels around the U. S. and Canada 
the thing that has attracted my attention most 
is the fact that these cotton, wheat and other 
one-crop farmers do not own a single hen, cow 

(Continued on p. 10) 
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These letters disclose successful 
treatment of LOOSE DANDRUFF 


and other scalp troubles .... 


HERE can you find better evidence of the value of Listerine as a 
treatment for scalp troubles and loose dandruff, than letters from 
men for whom Listerine has ended such conditions? 


Below we print some of the many hundred of enthusiastic letters we have 
received on this subject. Read them. You may find a solution to your 


own problem. 


Remember that the Listerine treatment is simplicity itself. You simply 
douse it on the scalp full strength (as a part of the shampoo or independent 
of it) and follow with vigorous massage. You will be delighted to see how 
quickly you get results. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Ended Dandruff Quickly 


Dear Sirs: 

When I graduated from college and went 
into the bond business, the matter of my 
personal appearance was of prime impor- 
tance and falling hair and dandruff added 
nothing to my neatness. Upon the advice 
of my barber I purchased my first bottle of 
Listerine. The first bottle did not totally 
stop my trouble, but successive applications 
soon got to the root of the evil and today 
I have no scalp trouble at all. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Marshall Lewis, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Doesn’t Fear Inspection Now 


Dear Sirs: 


Every man in Uncle Sam’s Navy knows 
how hard it is to keep the blue uniforms 
spotless. Several months ago I was handi- 
capped with a bad case of dandruff. I had 
tried various remedies but to no avail. One 
day I noticed an advertisement wherein it 
was stated that Listerine would kill 200,- 
000,000 germs in 15 seconds. Right away 
I made a trip to our canteen and purchased 
a bottle. 

I used it freely every third day, and to- 
day I have hair free from troublesome dan- 
druff. It certainly is a relief to know that 
when I put on my best suit of “‘ blues” for 
an inspection, that I will not have the 
shoulders spotted with flakes of dandruff. 
More power to Listerine! 

(Signed) D. G. Rorie, 


U.S. S. Utah 
No More White Flakes 


Gentlemen: 


The plumbers had turned off the water 
in my San Francisco apartment. I pre- 
pared to shave and so discovered this fact. 
I couldn’t shave and, worse yet, I had noth- 
ing with which to “plaster down” my hair. 


For years I had used water for this purpose 
and for years I had had dandruff which I 
regarded as a necessary evil. I opened the 
medicine chest to see if it contained any- 
thing I could use for the purpose and 
Listerine seemed to be the only thing at all 
eligible. 

Soon after I noticed my dandruff was 
disappearing. The scaly white flakes no 
longer dotted my coat collar. I am never 
without Listerine now and I use about one 
large-size bottle per month for my hair 
alone. I have not used water on my hair, 
except when washing it, for almost ten years. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Victor L. Klee, 
Los Altos, Calif. 


New Hair Came In 


Dear Sirs: 
I had been troubled with dandruff for 


years, but gave it no special attention, 
merely washing my hair when it seemed 
necessary and when the dandruff became 
unbearable. I also noticed that a great 
deal of hair came out in the comb, but felt 
relieved rather than worried to think my 
hair was thinning out. 

One day I discovered a bald spot, the 
size of a quarter, at the crown of my head. 
To my mind there is nothing so disfiguring 
as baldness, so I began a search for a rem- 
edy. I noticed a Listerine advertisement in 
my magazine, so stopped in the drug store 
on my way home, bought a bottle, and be- 
gan the Listerine treatment that night. 

I used a little sweet oil and massaged 
Listerine into the scalp, working vigorously. 
I then washed my hair with castile soap, 
hoping I was on the right track. I used 
Listerine three times a week after that and 
the dandruff began to clear up immediately 
and after the second week less hair came 
out. I kept this up for several weeks and 
one day seemed to see fine hair growing in 
the bald spot. This encouraged me more 
than anything, and my Listerine massages 
were more vigorous and enthusiastic than 
ever. 

Now, the hair in my “bald spot”’ is al- 
most as thick as on the rest of my head. I 
use Listerine once a week and it keeps my 
hair in splendid condition, checks the dan- 
druff and increases the growth of new hair. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Philip I. Russell 
Chicago, Illinois 


Hair Was Thin 


Dear Sirs: 


Dandruff caused me great uneasiness. So 
I purchased a large size bottle of Listerine 
and used it twice a week for five weeks. 
Before the bottle was exhausted a plainly 
perceptible improvement in my 
scalp rewarded my efforts and 
the continued use of Listerine 
has produced for me a perfectly 
healthy scalp, free from dandruff, 
the natural result being thick, 
healthy hair of improved color 
and texture. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Virgil W. Burgess, 
Champaign, Illinois 


Don’t miss BOBBY JONES 
King of Golf 
LiSTERINE Hour 
Every Wednesday Night 


WEAF and a coast to coast NBC 
network 


See your local paper for time 
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FIREMAN 
save my 


Records! § 


STONE, wood and steel, the things 
that house your business, can be in- 
sured against fire. But records, the 
things that are your business, cannot. 
Yet, if the records of your business 
were suddenly destroyed by fire, you 
would suffer serious financial loss — 
perhaps bankruptcy. Even modern 
fire-proof buildings are not immune 


to fire. 


Diebold fire-resistive safes have 


maximum heat resistance for their 


classification, and great structural 


strength. This insures them against 
failing under a crushing impact — 
such as might be sustained in falling. 
Diebold fire-resistive safes are safe. 

The Diebold Dominator Safe 
shown has a Class “A and T-20” 
Underwriters’ rating. All Diebold 





Safes are furnished with metal equip- 
ment. Your local Diebold dealer can eal eS EE W } 
‘ al 
supply full particulars. : ; What re 
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HAT'S underneath the trim, sturdy exterior of the warm 


air heater you're buying? And what's behind that? 
What record has the manufacturer with past customers—and with 
the experts in the heating trade? When you're considering a new 


warm air heater these are the things to look for if you want heat 


at the lowest possible cost. 
R & B warm air heaters deliver more warm air . . . the flue travel A 


is longer, warming more air . . . utilizing every ounce of heat from 





the fuel consumed. Cold and warm air chambers are larger, too, 
bringing a greater volume of air in contact with these heating sur- Heating and Cooking Apparatus since 1837 


faces . . . giving a freer circulation and the maximum volume of 


260 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Utica, N. Y. 


Branches in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Brooklyn, New Haven, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Detroit, Providence 


warm air. Humidifying pans and connections for hot water storage 


boiler are regular equipment on R & B warm air heaters. 


And behind the economic efficiency of R & B warm air heaters is an 
enviable record in the heating business since 1837. Ask any Ask your installer about the liberal “Richardson” Time Payment Plan 


heating expert about the Richardson & Boynton organization— 


Y 
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what it has always meant in fair ‘‘ratings"*—in prompt deliveries—in 


guarantees for its products. Go into it from the standpoint of 
HEAT—and you're sure to have your installer specify “R & 6." iI eeeeeeeeeaas 
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BUSINESS TURNS [0 Stucco 
for its BUILDINGS 


USINESS now recognizes Portland Cement Stucco as an ideal 
material for its buildings. In every city you see new stucco blocks 
and frequently skyscrapers, with Portland Cement Stucco exteriors. 
Architects, contractors and owners now realize that stucco, because 
of its wide color and texture range, gives a business building a 
distinctiveness and individuality that cannot be obtained with 
any other material. Portland cement stucco made with Medusa 
Waterproofed White Portland Cement “successful for 21 
years —gives a permanently beautiful building. This 
Medusa Waterproofed Stucco finish is impervious to 
moisture. It also preserves the building from future 
disintegration. Concrete units used as a base for stucco 
construction give excellent results. @ Whether you 
are considering building a new business building 
or whether you are going to remodel, it will 
pay you to get a copy of the book “Portland 
Cement Stucco with Medusa Waterproofed 
White Portland Cement.” Mail the 


coupon for a complimentary copy. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1002 ENGINEERS BLDG « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MEDUSA 


Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement (Plain 
and Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing (Powder 
or Paste); Medusa White Portland Cement (Plain 
and Waterproofed); Medusa Portland Cement 

Paint and Medusa-Mix, the Masonry Cement 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 1002 Engineers Building, Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me a copy of the book ‘‘Portland 
Cement Stucco with Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement.” 
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or pig. Neither do they raise a single vegetable. 
I used to stay with a very successful farmer 
in Vermont. They raised cows, hogs, hens and 
| Turkeys, hay and buckwheat; had a fine apple 
orchard and a sugar bush . . . fruits and vege- 
| tables. Yet a grown son, a hired man with one 
extra hand during haying did all the work. They 
did not rise at any 3 a.m. and go to bed at 
8 p.m. Ten o’clock except nights we drove to 
the city to some amusement or went to a 
neighbor’s to enjoy a card party. I never saw a 
| happier, healthier family. 

I have visited others not many miles distant 
where everything was different. No system, no 
comforts, no success! 

Let the Red Cross keep on with its good 
work. Secretary of Agriculture Hyde is abso- 
lutely right about the “Dole.” Live on the 
through Highway to California and you'll get 
a darned good idea of what the Dole would 
mean. Families in cars of all makes and condi- 
tions will stop on the outskirts of the town. If 
the pickings are good they’ll stay until sent 
away, if not they’ll move on. One night around 
9 p.m. I answered a rap at my door, found two 
children 12 and 14, boy and girl at the door. 

“We are down there in the field with our 
car and none of us have anything to eat. We’ve 
got a baby and other children.” 

Well you can imagine how quickly I filled 
a pail with stew, gave them bread, butter, bottle 

| of milk and sent them on. We need not go 
into details but they were sent out of town after 
a couple of weeks of this, the man refusing any 
job offered. Another came through and stopped 
at a large fruit ranch where they were pruning 
trees. The man, “Can you give us a dollar, we 
haven’t any money?” 

On being told that they could have work for 
a week or so pruning, the spokesman drawled, 
he didn’t believe he could do such hard work 


and drove off. 
M. WHITE 

Casa Grande, Ariz. 

| Y 
Cement, Not Concrete 
Sirs: 

As an ardent reader of Time and one who 
appreciates its attempt at accuracy in all mat- 
ters, we regret to see a grave error under “Con- 
servation,” p. 14, March 23 issue, in which you 

20,000 
freight cars of it.” This is indeed a very trite 
error; too trite for Time. You mean the U. S. 
is to supply cement. Concrete is a mixture of 
cement, coarse and fine aggregate, and water. 
The U. S. will supply cement for Boulder Dam— 
Six Companies Inc. will make and supply the 
concrete. 
FREDERICK C. Ray 
Civil Engineer 
West Point, Ga. 
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Mats under Cuspidors 


| Sirs: 


Brace yourself for a shock when loyal Nor- 


| folks learn that you have located Arthur Mor- 


ris’s first Morris Plan Bank at Richmond, Va. 
They will rise in great numbers to tell you that 
the first bank, which is still doing a fine busi- 
ness, is located at Norfolk, and was founded by 
Mr. Morris in 1910. The home of the Morris 
Plan Bank of Virginia, parent company, is 
located at Richmond. 

We all make mistakes, that is why they place 
rubber mats under cuspidors. .. . 

W. B. Putty 


Norfolk, Va. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
( Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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E The public has been quick to respond to 
the greater attractiveness of limestone facing. 
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LOCAL TELEPHONE SERVICE ONCE COST 


‘240 AYEAR 


In 1879, the New York telephone directory was a 
card listing 252 names. There were no telephone 
numbers, nor any need for them. When you tele- 
phoned, you gave the operator the name of the 
person you wanted. Service was slow, inadequate 
and limited principally to people of wealth. The 
cost of a single telephone was as high as $240 a year. 

Today, you can talk to any one of hundreds of 
thousands of telephone users for a fraction of what 
it then cost for connection with less than three 
hundred. Every new installation increases the 
scope and value of the telephones in your home 
or office. 


Twenty-four hours of every day, the telephone 
stands ready to serve you in the ordinary affairs of 


life and in emergencies. In the dead of night, it 
will summon a physician to the bedside of a sick 


child. Men transact a great part of their business 
over it. Women use it constantly to save steps and 
time in social and household duties. In an increasing 
number of ways, it helps to make this a united, 
more active, more efficient nation. 

Simply by lifting the receiver you become part 
of a nation-wide communication system that uses 
80,000,000 miles of wire, and represents an invest- 
ment of more than $4,000,000,000. Yet the cost of 
local service is only a few cents a day. 

Subscribers who look back over the month and 
consider what the telephone has meant to them 
in convenience, security and achievement are 
quick to appreciate its indispensable value and 
reasonable price. 


Frequently you hear it said—‘‘The telephone 


gives you a lot for your money.” 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


“Poorhouse” 

President Hoover got home to the White 
House last week, a new man physically 
after his 3,000-mi. cruise of the Caribbean 
aboard the U. S. S. Arizona. His cheeks 
were a pinkish tan. Lines around his eyes 
had been smoothed out. He had not been 
so cheery for months. Thoroughly re- 
freshed, he buckled down immediately to 
several big jobs. The Treasury deficit had 
to be studied (see p. 16). The Farm 
Board’s wheat difficulties had to be re- 
viewed (see col. 3). A half-dozen public 
speeches had to be prepared. But the Pres- 
ident never felt more like work in his life. 
‘At San Juan in Porto Rico President 
Hoover made the only set speech of his 
trip. There he extolled Governor Roose- 
velt as “the true friend of the Porto Rican 
people,” promised continued Federal aid 
(about $7,000,000 per year) to the island, 
held out no hope of a change in political 
status. From Ponce, P. R., an overnight 
journey on the Arizona carried him to St. 


Thomas, the little white-walled, red-roofed 


capital of the Virgin Islands. Governor 
Pearson greeted him aboard ship. When 
they went ashore, the Negro populace 
stared in undemonstrative silence. Behind 
the town’s trim, clean appearance Presi- 
dent Hoover saw its terrible poverty. He 
reviewed a native parade, applauded 
ebony-skinned little girls in a Maypole 
dance. Black little Leroy Nolte, chair- 
man of the Colonial Council, greeted him: 
“Joy ... Honor... greatest occasion 
in history ... long live Democracy! 
Hail to the Chief! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Hurrah!” 

At the council President Hoover was 
presented with a petition praying for an 
end to Prohibition so that the islands might 
resume their oldtime means of livelihood, 
rum-making. After a five-hour visit the 
President returned to the Arizona with 
gifts (a mahogany table, a tortoise-shell 
paper knife), sailed away for Old Point 
Comfort, Ga. 

At sea next day he issued a statement 
summing up his impressions of his coun- 
try’s Caribbean colonies. Excerpts: 

“The people of Porto Rico have made 
magnificent progress in self-government. 
. . . There would not be a popular vote of 
3% in favor of independence. . . . The 
most constructive contribution of the Fed- 
eral Government is to continue and expand 
the present policies of aid to and co-opera- 
tion with their institutions in education, 
health, better adaptation of agriculture and 
expansion of industry and markets. 

“The Virgin Islands may have some 
military value some time. Opinion on this 
question is much divided. In any event 
when we paid $25,000,000 for them, we ac- 





quired in effect a poorhouse, comprising 
90% of the population. 

“The people cannot be self-supporting 
either in living or government without the 
discovery of new methods and resources. 
. . . Viewed from every point except re- 
mote naval contingencies it was unfortu- 
nate that we ever acquired these islands. 





CHAIRMAN STONE 


. continued the Legge shows. 


(See col. 3) 


Nevertheless, having assumed the responsi- 
bility, we must do our best to assist the 
inhabitants.” 

In Copenhagen, Helweg Larsen, onetime 


Danish governor of the islands, remarked: 
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“President Hoover’s description of the 
former Danish West Indies is correct but 
Americans must blame themselves for the 
condition there. American laws have ab- 
solutely ruined St. Croix where the finest 
rum in the world was formerly produced. 
Everything stagnated after the Americans 
prohibited its manufacture.” 


HUSBANDRY 


Incubus Upon Incubus 

When Alexander Legge was Federal 
Farm Board chairman, he used to stage 
what he called “Legge shows” through- 
out the wheat-growing mid-West. If at 
these performances any farmers expected 
to see chorus girls, hear jazz tunes, guf- 
faw at wisecracks, they were disappointed. 
It was not that kind of show. Instead 
Chairman Legge would mount a bare plat- 
form and make a speech. His constant 
theme: Cut wheat acreage by 20%. But 
when the farmers got home at night, they 
were more likely to remember Mr. Legge’s 
clenched fists, his red, sweating face, his 
“hells,” and “damns” than his plain-as-a- 
pikestaff argument that, with world prices 
down, U.S. wheat production (850,000,000 
bu.) must, to be profitable, be cut down 
toward domestic consumption (650,000,- 
ooo bu.). 

Last week the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced the results of the “Legge 
shows.” Preliminary estimates of the 1931 
wheat crop showed: 

Winter acreage reduction 1% 

Spring acreage reduction 14% 

Total crop reduction 3% 

Total crop 832,000,000 bu. 

Surplus 182,000,000 bu. 


Through two planting seasons the Farm 
Board has campaigned against the surplus 
incubus, not only by Legge shows but by 
circulars to farmers, advertisements in the 
rural Press, harangues over the radio. Last 
week James Clifton Stone, new chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, made his first 
excursion to the mid-West to continue the 
‘Legge shows,” shout again the gospel of 
crop reduction. He addressed wheat co- 
operatives in Hutchinson, Kan. and Enid, 
Okla. As best he could he reiterated Mr. 
Legge’s arguments, used the same threats, 
the same prayers. 

On the stump Mr. Legge had been dra- 
matically aggressive on future wheat 
plantings because the new Board had no 
precedents to bother about. Over his head 
hung no 275,000,000 bu. (the Board’s July 
1 figure) of wheat “stabilized” on Gov- 
ernment funds. He was almost a free 
agent. 

Chairman Stone, on the other hand, was 
handicapped by a mass of economic policy 
which had not worked out well. He felt 





it necessary to defend the Board’s past. 
He justified its price-pegging as an emer- 
gency operation which averted “an incal- 
culable economic catastrophe.” He reiter- 
ated explanations of the Board’s announce- 
ment fortnight ago that it would not peg 
prices on the 1931 wheat crop (TIME, 
March 30). He said that what the Board 
did with its enormous wheat holdings de- 
pended largely on how much the farmers 
reduced planting. He hammered away at 
the intangibles of co-operative action and 
orderly marketing. 

For over a year the Farm Board had 
cushioned U. S. wheat growers against the 
thudding decline of world prices. Now it 
could not, would not, play shock-absorber 
any longer. The experiment had been too 
expensive. Wheat men would have to 
cure the fundamental evil of overproduc- 
tion for themselves. But Chairman Stone 
found it hard to make them see a differ- 
ence between last year’s “emergency” of 
75¢ wheat which put the Farm Board into 
stabilizing and last week’s “non-emer- 
gency” of 60¢ wheat which the Board 
would not buy. 

With another surplus in sight, Chair- 
man Stone’s biggest problem is what to do 
with the Government’s 275,000,000 bu. 
holdings. This “stabilized” wheat will not 
soon sell abroad, where an already glutted 
market provoked last week’s International 
Grain Conference at Rome (see p. 18).* 
Storage on this wheat costs about $50,- 
000,000 (18¢ per bu. per annum), and the 
storage space it occupies will be needed 
for the 1931 crop. Idaho’s Senator Borah 
proposes shipping it to the hungry Chinese 
(who do not know how to eat wheat) or 
burning it all up (Argentina was last week 
discussing corn for fuel, as during the 
War). 

Other politicians in Washington had, as 
always, plenty of suggestions. Senate 
Leader Watson dusted off the old Equali- 
zation Fee, famed export scheme of the 
1928 campaign. The blunt proposal of 
Pennsylvania’s Senator Reed, expressing 
the conviction of conservative eastern Re- 
publicans that the Board’s price-fixing has 
been a futile costly mistake, was to abolish 
the Board at once and liquidate its hold- 
ings. Said he: “The Government can’t 
artificially manufacture Prosperity for 
agriculture or any other industry.” 

Nothing so exasperates farmers and 
their friends as to hear a friend of the 
manufacturers and their Tariff talk scorn- 
fully about Government-nurtured Pros- 
perity. A howl of protest went up in 
Washington against Senator Reed’s sug- 
gestion. Charles Collins Teague, the 
Farm Board’s vice chairman, declared that 
$289,050,019 of the Board’s $500,000,000 
revolving fund was out on amply secured 
loans to co-operatives and “a large part, 
if not all, the money loaned will be re- 
turned to the Treasury.” Oregon’s Senator 
McNary, declaring Senator Reed’s pro- 
posal “absurd,” harked back to the Board’s 
fundamental purpose: 

“Tt is leading the way in co-operative 
marketing, loaning vast sums of money on 


*Last year at this time the U. S. was exporting 
nearly 1,000,000 bu. of wheat per week. Its 
weekly exports now average 175,000 bu. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


adequate security. That is promoting the 
major factor in any farm relief program 
which is orderly marketing.” 

President Hoover, back from the Carib- 
bean, decided to let the Farm Board go its 
own way without inteference from him, 


INDUSTRY 


Anti-Trust Reform 

No Federal law weighs more heavily or 
constantly on the mind of corporate busi- 
ness than the Act of July 2, 1890 which 
bluntly begins: Every contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, is declared to be illegal. 
This law is known as the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act because its chief sponsor was 
John Sherman, Ohio’s Republican Senator 
(1861-77, 1881-97), younger brother of 
General William Tecumseh (‘War is 
Hell”) Sherman. 

Each week brings its grist of Federal 
action under this statute. Fortnight ago it 
was the nut, bolt & rivet men whose trade 
association was dissolved by a U. S. court 
(Time, March 30). Last week it was the 
sugar and steel industries upon which At- 
torney General Mitchell opened fire. The 
steel-makers, he charged, had for ten years 
conspired to fix the price of steel rails at 
$43 per ton. But far more spectacular 
was his suit in the U. S. District Court, 
New York City, to dissolve the Sugar In- 
stitute, whose 50 member-corporations re- 
fine more than 85% of the nation’s granu- 
lated sugar. The petition charged that the 
Institute had induced beet sugar refiners 
to restrict competitive activities, had 
maintained the price of cane sugar 20¢ 
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Keystone 


JoHN EMMETT EDGERTON 


Manufacturers want their sins judged in 
advance. 


per hundredweight higher than refined 
beet sugar. 

Industry’s desire to ease the vague but 
potent restraints of the Sherman Act was 
responsible for two significant Manhat- 
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tan meetings last week. President John 
Emmett Edgerton of the National Asso- 
ciation Manufacturers called into confer- 
ence 28 of his colleagues to organize a 
drive on Congress for the law’s modifica- 
tion. Industry’s major complaint is that 
under the Sherman Act it never knows 
until too late whether its mergers and 
trade activities are legal or not. There- 
fore what Mr. Edgerton, along with most 
of the business men, wanted was a Gov- 
ernment agency which could pass authori- 
tatively on the legality of consolidations 
and trade agreements in advance of their 
execution. 

Next day the American Bar Association’s 
Committee on Commerce met to sponsor 
much the same program. They felt that 
Congress should put a more liberal inter- 
pretation upon “restraint of trade.”’ Even 
here and there was heard a cry for repeal. 

What these manufacturers and lawyers 

wanted most was embodied in a proposal 
to the Democratic party by its chairman, 
John Jacob Raskob, at last month’s Wash- 
ington meeting (Time, March 16): “To 
free business from unnecessary handicaps, 
I recommend that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission be empowered to hold public hear- 
ings whenever leaders in industry desire 
to present reasons why certain combina- 
tions are desirable and necessary, If facts 
developed indicate that a given combina- 
tion is not inimical to public interest and 
does not violate the spirit of the Sherman 
law, then the Federal Trade Commission 
should be empowered to issue a certifi- 
cate which will grant immunity from 
criminal prosecution of those individuals 
forming the merger.” 
@ In Atlantic City last week Henry Ward 
Beer, president of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation of New York, New Jersey & Con- 
necticut flayed the outcry over the Sher- 
man Act. Said he: “Our anti-monopoly 
machinery has broken down hopelessly. 
The name of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion should be changed to the Friendly 
Federal Fraud Commission. It is mother- 
ing over 100 combines formerly declared 
criminal. ... The yelp to amend the 
monopoly laws comes from the throats of 
big corporation lawyers where tears are 
shed for pay.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Selling War 


War, like any other big business propo- 
sition, needs lots of advertising. In 1917 
the U. S. Government discovered this fact 
when it set about drafting an army of 
4,000,000 men and borrowing 20 billion 
doliars. To construct a publicity machine 
for the next emergency, the War Depart- 
ment last week commissioned William 
Hector Rankin, 53-year-old Manhattan 
advertising man, as a lieutenant colonel in 
the reserve corps. 

The General Staff counts on the im- 
mediate operation of the Selective Service 
System (i. e. the Draft) to supply man- 
power for a sudden war. Prime problem 
is to publicize that system quickly to 
secure registration. Col. Rankin’s first job 
will be to prepare a campaign to advertise 
the Draft before the first gun is fired. 
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’ HEROES 


Mother Pickett’s Grave 


Then, at the brief command of Lee, 
Moved out that matchless infantry, 
With Pickett leading grandly down, 
To rush against the roaring crown 


Of those dread heights of destiny. .. . 


The place was Gettysburg, Pa., the day 
July 3, 1863. After 48 hours of indecisive 
struggle with the Union Army, Con- 
federate General Lee determined to stake 
the battle on one supreme assault against 
Federal General Meade’s centre entrench- 
ments on Cemetery Ridge. To lead the 
charge General George Edward Pickett 
(West Point 1846) was selected. At noon 
his division of less than 5,000 fresh Vir- 
ginia troops was lined up below Seminary 
Ridge. At 1 p. m. 140 Confederate guns 
burst into a terrific preliminary bombard- 
ment. At 2:45 p. m. General Pickett led 
his men in perfect parade formation out 
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Culver Service 
CHARGER PICKETT 
“Men of Virginia, follow me!” 


to the most famed charge in U. S. history. 

The acrid air bellowed and belched with 
battle fury. A mile away across open 
fields and up a hill lay the objective. As 
the Confederates advanced, Union canis- 
ters chewed great holes in their line. When 
their thinned ranks started up the Ridge, 
General Pickett elevated his cap on his 
sword point, cried above the awful din: 
“Men of Virginia, follow me!” And follow 
him they did, with many a rebel whoop, 
straight up Cemetery Ridge into the point- 
blank fire of 10,000 Union rifles. With 
astounding bravery the ragged remnants 
of grey stormed over the Union breast- 
works, drove the enemy back, planted 
their flags ‘“‘amid the guns of Doubleday.” 
For ten, perhaps 20 minutes, they held 
their gain inside the shattered Federal 
line. It was the high tide of the Con- 
federacy. 

Unsupported by reserves, General Pick- 
ett and his men were driven off by a Union 
counter-attack. The charge flowed back- 
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ward down the Ridge. Three out of four 
men who started the assault were left 
dead or wounded on the field. Next day 
Lee’s army was in retreat southward and 
the Confederate tide was on its two-year 
ebb to Appomattox. 

General Pickett survived the charge, 
died in 1875, was buried among his enlisted 
men in Richmond’s famed Hollywood 
Cemetery where lie, all with their wives, 
U. S. Presidents Monroe and Tyler, 
Confederate President Jefferson Davis,* 
Generals James Ewell Brown Stuart and 
Fitzhugh Lee. 

Last week in Washington died La Salle 
Corbell (“Mother”) Pickett, the General’s 
widow. To lie beside her husband in 
Hollywood Cemetery was her dying wish. 
After her body had been cremated, her 
grandson George Edward Pickett III re- 
quested the Ladies Hollywood Memorial 
Association to permit him to bury Mrs. 
Pickett’s ashes there. Mrs. John F. Bauer, 
president of the Association, refused the 
request on the ground that the section of 
the cemetery in which the General lay 
was reserved for Confederate men and 
that a “bad precedent” would be set if 
this rule were revoked. Piqued, Grandson 
Pickett announced his intention of exhum- 
ing the General’s body and transferring 
it to Arlington National Cemetery where 
his wife could rest beside him. Confronted 
with the loss of one of the Confederacy’s 
heroes, the Ladies Hollywood Memorial 
Association reconsidered, decided to admit 
“Mother” Pickett’s ashes despite the rules. 


STATES & CITIES 
Scandals of New York (Cont’d.) 


In Albany last week, the New York 
State Legislature suddenly and unexpect- 
edly voted (76-to-7o in the Assembly, 
26-to-24 in the Senate) for an investiga- 
tion of New York City’s entire adminis- 
tration, from the Mayor down. 

It was the fifth such legislative inquiry 
to be authorized since 1890, and the pas- 
sage of the resolution marked the end of a 
political duel between William Kingsland 
Macy, G. O. P. State Chairman, and Wil- 
liam L. Ward, longtime boss of West- 
chester County’s Republicanism. For 
months Mr. Ward & henchmen had balked 
the inquiry, presumably because of a 
neighborly feeling for New York City’s 
Democracy. Mr. Ward’s capitulation, ap- 
parently under pressure from Washington, 
makes Mr. Macy undisputed G. O. P. 
chieftain in New York State. 

Appointed to head the legislative com- 
mittee of seven was Lawyer Samuel Sea- 
bury of Manhattan, the solid, smiling, 
grey gentleman who is also conducting 
the State Supreme Court’s investigation 
of the city’s judiciary and Governor 
Roosevelt’s hearing of malfeasance charges 
against District Attorney Thomas C. T. 
Crain (Tim_E, Sept. 8, 1930). Mr. Seabury 
was thus placed in the extraordinary posi- 


*Last week fire destroyed “Brierfield,” the 
Davis plantation, on Palmyra Island in the 
Mississippi River 25 mi. below Vicksburg. 
Built in 1847, the estate is now owned by 
Jefferson Hays Davis, president of First National 
Bank of Colorado Springs, Colo. 


tion of simultaneously representing all 
three branches of State government— 
legislative, judicial, executive—as inquisi- 
tor of the first city in the land. 
Inquisitor Seabury, 57, a ruddy, silver- 
haired, liberal patrician, has gone about 








Wide World 
SAMUEL SEABURY 


“There is more eloquence in the testimony 
of an illiterate witness... .” 


his inquisitorial duties since last summer 
with such ability and unassuming good 
grace that in some quarters last week 
there was talk of drafting him for Fusion 
Mayor in 1933. Graduated from Colum- 
bia University and New York Law School, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1894. In 
politics he has been amazingly independ- 
ent, having been nominated for public 
office at various times by Republicans, 
Democrats, Progressives, Single Taxers. 
Populists, Hearstian Independent Demo- 
crats. In 1907 he mounted the State Su- 
preme Court Bench, distinguished him- 
self by liberal opinions and by sending 
Police Lieut. Charles Becker to the elec- 
tric chair for his part in the famed Her- 
man Rosenthal murder. In 1916 Mr. 
Seabury received the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination. Knifed by Tam- 
many, defeated, he retired to private law 
practice. 

In his Tudor library in Manhattan’s 
63rd Street hangs a portrait of his great- 
grandfather, Samuel Seabury, first An- 
glican Bishop in America. He is married, 
childless, owns a summer home at East 
Hampton, L. I. When his inquisitorial 
duties began, he assembled his assistants 
—whom he calls “my young men”—and 
told them: “We must divorce [this in- 
vestigation] as far as possible from legal- 
istic machinery. There is more eloquence 
in the testimony of an illiterate witness 
telling of oppression suffered from legal 
processes than in the greatest sermon, 
editorial or address ever written.” 

Tammany, surprised by the sudden 
turn of events, last week began a hurried 
house-cleaning. Like canny New England 
slave-traders of the roth Century who 
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dumped their black cargo to the sharks 
when in danger of a brush with the Law, 
the Sachems began pitching overboard 
certain characters whose presence was 
likely to be embarrassing. First to go 
were the city superintendent of buildings 
and the chief building inspector. The 
latter was charged with accepting a bribe, 
jailed. Evidence against him was sup- 
plied by the Mayor’s eight-month-old in- 
vestigation which has never made a public 
report and was all but forgotten until 
fortnight ago. 

It was made clear, however, that the 
Tiger did not intend to sacrifice any 
favorite sons. Presumably under the 
leadership of Lawyer Samuel Untermyer 
and Max D. Steuer, who is prosecuting 
the Bank of U. S. failure, a Tammany 
“board of strategy” was formed to devise 
defense tactics. And after Boss John 
Francis Curry had dined with Governor 
Roosevelt at the Executive Mansion 
(Brooklyn’s Boss John H. McCooey was 
also in Albany, but did not attend the 
meal), it was made known that the Gov- 
ernor himself, and not the Legislative 
committee, would handle the public 
charges pending against Mayor James 
John Walker. 

Mayor Walker, vacationing on Lawyer 
Untermyer’s estate in Palm Springs, Calif., 
declined to “enter into a long-distance 
oratorical contest,” delayed his return to 
the city to “grab off some more of this 
sunshine.” 

“Fourth Offender.” On the eve of 
the Mayor’s return, 3,000 citizens stomped 
into Carnegie Hall for a mass meeting. 
Thousands more massed outside. Publicized 
by Colyumist Heywood Broun but presided 
over by Reverend John Haynes Holmes 
and Socialist Norman Thomas, the affair 
was distinctly a “Get Walker” meeting, 
an oratorical lynching bee for the benefit 
of people who “want to do something 
about” Tammany. Mr. Holmes, in the 
evening’s big speech, tried Tammany and 
found it—after the Tweed, Croker and 
Murphy scandals—a fourth offender under 
Boss Curry’s regime. “And I would re- 
mind you that, under the laws of New 
York State, a judge has power to sentence 
a fourth offender to prison for life! 
Mayor Walker was given 100 days to live 
politically and consigned to “the society 
of actors and actresses, to which he is 
best adapted.” 


“Tony” v. “Big Bill” 

A two-to-one victory was what news- 
paper straw polls last week indicated 
Anton Joseph (“Tony”) Cermak, Demo- 
cratic nominee for Mayor of Chicago, 
would win over Republican Mayor Wil- 
liam Hale (“Big Bill”) Thompson in next 
week’s municipal election. But three fac- 
tors put a discount on this political fore- 
cast: 1) the straw-polling journals (the 
Tribune and Daily News) were noisily 
campaigning for Nominee Cermak; 2) 
Thompson henchmen would not fool with 
ballots that did not count; 3) the city’s 
“best people” now supporting Nominee 
Cermak might go golfing on Election Day. 

At stake was a real prize: the mayoralty 


during Chicago’s World’s Fair in 1933. 
Nominee Thompson, seeking a fourth 
term, charged that Nominee Cermak had 
defrauded the U. S. on income tax pay- 
ments. “When all the royalty comes from 
Europe to Chicago’s World Fair, it will be 
embarrassing if they have to go to jail to 
meet the Mayor of this town and that’s 
where Tony will hold office if he’s elected.” 


Nominee Cermak as an_ individual 
aroused no great enthusiasm among the 
electorate. He was just somebody to 
“beat Thompson.” From a mule boy in 
Illinois coal mines, he had climbed up 
through the trucking business to be Chi- 
cago’s Democratic boss. His campaign 
was quiet, dignified, uninspiring. He al- 
ways referred to Thompson as “His 
Honor,” used no epithets, refused to stunt 
for the crowds. Behind him he had a uni- 
fied Democracy and uncounted thousands 
of Republicans sick of “Big Bill.” 


CATASTROPHE 
School Bus 


A blizzard was gathering its fury when 
the school bus started from the school- 
house at Little Towner, Colo. one day last 
week. That was why Teacher Maude 
Moser had called off classes—to get the 
children home in time, safely. 

Blinded by the storm’s wrack on the 
open road, Driver Carl Miller steered into 
a ditch. The wheels spun, the bus stuck. 
There were 20 children in the bus, includ- 
ing Carl Miller’s eight-year-old daughter 
Mary. 

He kept the motor running. When the 
gasoline was nearly gone he made a fire 
with some of it in a can, throwing on wood 
from the seats and the children’s books 
and writing tablets. He made the children 
pummel each other and wriggle around to 
keep warm. Outside it grew steadily 
colder, the drifts piled on up. 


After 24 hours Carl Miller put Bryan 
Untiedt, 13, the oldest boy in the bus, in 
charge. “Don’t let anyone go to sleep,” 
he said, and plunged out to walk for help. 


One child was already dead. Two more 
died presently. Their bodies slid down to 
the lurched rear of the bus. The rest grew 
hysterical, broke a window. Bryan Un- 
tiedt kept them awake, gave them all his 
clothing but his shirt and overalls. . . . 

After 30 hours, Bryan Untiedt’s father 
who had been tramping the roads all day, 
found the bus. All the children had col- 
lapsed. Father Untiedt got them to the 
nearest farm, only three-quarters of a mile 
away. In a drift three miles away was 
found Carl Miller’s corpse. Two more of 
the children died that night, Bryan Un- 
tiedt’s eight-year-old brother Orlo and the 
driver’s daughter Mary. All the rest had 
pneumonia. Both Bryan Untiedt’s arms 
and both his legs looked as though they 
must be amputated. 


Survivors of the tragedy were taken to 
a hospital at Lamar. Although snug in 
their warm beds, many a frightened 
scream escaped them in the night as the 
children, fast asleep, dreamed of the terri- 
fying hours in the bleak bus. 


FISCAL 


Depression Reaches Washington 


For ten years Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew William Mellon has had fair fiscal 
weather. Ample taxes from a busy, thriv- 
ing nation piled up whacking big surpluses 
for him to administer. Under the sun 
of Prosperity, the Public Debt melted like 
a snowman in May. A happy man devoted 
to his job, Secretary Mellon was kept 
awake at night by no great problems of 
government finance. Because his depart- 
ment operates one year behind current 
business conditions (though the Govern- 
ment’s spending is planned a_ half-year 
ahead), the stock-crash of 1929 was only 
a far-off warning of coming trouble. Last 
July the Treasury contained the fat sur- 
plus of $184,000,000. 

Last week, however, when 1930 income 
taxes were totaled, the U. S. Government 
felt the full impact of the economic storm. 
The biggest business in the land was vis- 
ited by the low pressure area which had 
hung over all other business. 


In March 1930, the Treasury received 
$559,000,000 in income tax payments with 
the normal tax rate temporarily cut 1%. 
This March, with the normal tax rate re- 
stored, receipts of $450,000,000 were an- 
ticipated. But as payments were tabulated, 
Treasury experts found they had under- 
estimated the full depth of hard times, 
revised their expectations downward to 
$400,000,000, then to $375,000,000 and 
finally concluded that the Treasury would 
be lucky to get $340,000,000. Because 
about 55% of the Government’s revenue 
comes from income taxes, this loss of 
more than $200,000,000 was a very serious 
matter. Commented an anonymous Treas- 
ury official: “An extremely disappointing 
showing.” 

To make matters worse, other sources 
of revenue were also dwindling, and Gov- 
ernment expenditures were constantly in- 
creasing. Customs receipts were $128,- 
000,000 behind last year; miscellaneous 
taxes were down another $38,000,000. 
Outgo for fiscal 1931, now almost three- 
quarters over, was $200,000,000 larger 
than for the comparable period last year. 

The total of these circumstances spelled 
only one word: DEFICIT. President 
Hoover last December estimated the 
shortage at $180,000,000 for next June 30. 
Soon he revised it up to $350,000,000. 
When Congress passed the Bonus Loan 
bill he boosted it to $500,000,000. Last 
week Treasury officials were talking of a 
deficit of $700,000,000 to $800,000,000— 
the first deficit since 1920 and a monster 
when it came. 


The staggering size of the DEFICIT 
immediately provoked political speculation 
about an increase in taxation to pull the 
Treasury out of the red. Republican lead- 
ers last week predicted that tax rates 
would not be raised on the eve of next 
year’s national campaign for the presi- 
dency. All agreed that the Treasury 
should bridge itself over by short-term 
borrowings. Typical was the statement 
of Ohio’s Senator Fess, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee: “The 
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size of the deficit is shocking to me... . 
No [tax] action will be necessary for some 
time, however, because the Treasury’s re- 
quirements may be met by short-time 
certificates which will be taken up like 
hot cakes, due to the country’s confidence 
in Andrew W. Mellon. ... There will 
be a great demand for increased surtaxes 
for that always is a popular thing.” 
Speaker Longworth reflected his party’s 
great yearning for good times when he 
said: “I am hoping that reports of a 
gradual return of prosperity will be fol- 
lowed by a big upturn before the end of 
the year and that this will greatly increase 
the Government’s revenues.” 

Insurgent Senator Norris soon and 
openly declared himself for raising the 
Federal inheritance tax. Senator Borah 
advocated increasing the income surtax.* 
But neither expected Congress to have the 
“courage” to meet the tax problem before 
the 1932 elections. 


@ Last week Secretary Mellon did more 
short-term financing by selling $100,000,- 
ooo worth of go-day Treasury bills. This 
sum was to be used for Bonus loans. Ac- 
cording to Administrator Hines of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, 1,571,291 veterans have ap- 
plied for these loans and to them more 
than 500,000 checks, averaging $377 each, 
have been mailed out. Bonus applications 
after the first rush had started to taper off; 
it appeared that total advances may be 
kept below $800,000,000. 


CRIME 


Letters 


At Thomaston, Me., 230 inmates yelled 
and banged their cell-doors from 8 p. m. 
to 2 a.m. in the rambling old red-brick 
Maine State prison. Their grievance: 
They had been limited to two outgoing 
letters per week because a favorite pastime 
had been writing letters, sometimes 30 or 
40 per man per day, to names obtained 
from matrimonial agencies. 


6~ 


Worst Man 


It was grey dawn. Upstairs in a farm- 
house near Milan, Mo. lay a burly middle- 
aged man with a scarred lip, asleep. 
Near his pillow lay a loaded pistol. But 
he did not wake up when four stealthy 
figures entered the bedroom and “cov- 
ered” him with a submachine gun, did not 
have time to snatch his weapon before 
they had seized and beaten him into sub- 
mission. 

Thus last week was Fred Burke, “the 
most dangerous man alive” in the eyes of 
the Federal Government and police of 18 
states, who had trailed him futilely for 
four years, captured by country detectives. 
So incredible did it seem to Burke that 
he begged the officers to show their 


*Last week Senator Borah for the first time 
accepted his salary at the regular $10,000-per- 
year rate. When in 1925 Congress raised its 
members’ pay from $7,500 to $10,000, Senator 
Borah refused to take the increase on the ground 
that he had been elected to a $7,500 job. His 
re-election last November, he felt, entitled him 
to take pay at the new rate. Senators pay no 
income tax on their salaries. 


badges, terrified lest rival gunmen had 
come to do away with him. 

Three months ago one Joseph Hun- 
saker, a Green City, Mo. truck driver who 
likes detective fiction, saw a picture of the 








International 
KILLER BURKE 


Because a country mechanic liked detec- 
tive stories ... 


man accused of conducting the massacre 
of seven Chicago Moran gangsters on St. 
Valentine’s day two years ago (TIME, Feb. 
25, 1929). The man in the picture had a 
scarred lip and ruffy face. So did the 
stranger who lately married into the near- 
by Porter family, thought Joseph Hun- 
saker. The stranger seemed to have 
plenty of money, always in bills of large 
denominations. He never did any work, 
took long mysterious trips. Joseph Hun- 
saker took his suspicions to the Sullivan 
County sheriff. They proved correct. 

As soon as he was taken to St. Joseph, 
Mo., Killer Burke found that a half-dozen 
states were clamoring to try him on mur- 
der charges. Michigan wanted him for 
shooting down a St. Joseph policeman in 
cold blood while discussing a minor traffic 
accident, since which time Killer Burke 
had not been seen (Time, Dec. 30, 1929). 
Chicago sent a carful of detectives to 
apprehend him for the Moran massacre, 
because guns found in Burke’s elaborate 
arsenal at St. Joseph, Mich. were identi- 
fied as those used in the St. Valentine’s 
day killings. Alias Brook, alias Burchell, 
alias Camp, Kemp, Kemper, he is wanted 
in New York for the slaying of Gang King 
Frankie Vale in 1928, in Detroit for mur- 
dering three “Red” McLaughlin hoodlums 
in 1927, in Columbus City, Ind. for killing 
a woman. Since his graduation from the 
Egan Rats of St. Louis, Killer Burke is 
credited with $1,000,000 worth of rob- 
beries from Paterson, N. J. to Los Ange- 
les. The prices on his head totaled $100,- 
000. 

“Fred,” Governor Caulfield of Missouri 
is reported as having said, “Chicago wants 
you, Michigan wants you. Where do you 
want to go? To Chicago?” 


“That matter,” replied the 225-lb. gun- 
man, “is out of my hands.” 

Governor Caulfield turned him over to 
the Michigan authorities, who soon moved 
their prisoner in an armored car. Maxi- 
mum penalty which can befall Burke in 
Michigan is life imprisonment. 

Maintaining a passive silence, Killer 
Burke gave no clue as to his activities 
during the past 18 months, refused to dis- 
close his trail from St. Joe, Mich. to St. 
Joe, Mo. But his automobile was pur- 
chased last fortnight in Chicago from a 
salesroom next door to Ralph (‘‘Bottles’’) 
Capone’s Cotton Club. 


RACES 


Land of Canaan? 


In Manhattan last week, Benjamin F. 
Hubert, colored president of the State In- 
dustrial College for Negroes (Savannah, 
Ga.), pleaded with unemployed Harlem 
Negroes to come back home. He pictured 
the South as a Land of Canaan. He 
assured Harlem that racial disagreement 
was a thing of the past in the South, told 
of eating with white folk in Atlanta hotels, 
speaking before the Legislature. Mourned 
he: 

“Tt is supremely tragic to see strong men 
begging for nickels on the streets of this 
city when down in Georgia and South 
Carolina there is food going to waste. . . . 
The Negroes on the farms in the South 
are happy. There are no bread lines there. 
However, it appears that those who said 
goodbye to the farm and moved to the 
cities have fallen upon evil days. They 
need to be told of the opportunities that 
await them.” 

@. Heartening to Negroes was the news, 
three days prior, that the second of six 
Atlanta whites who killed a Negro youth 
last year had been found guilty. He was 
sentenced to jail for from two to three 
years. One of the murderer’s accomplices 
had already received a 12-to-15-year sen- 
tence, rare for Georgia. 

@ Meantime, however, at Inverness, Miss. 
occurred Lynching No. 2 for the year. One 
Steve Wiley was shot by a white woman 
when he tried to attack her. Wounded, 
the Negro was taken by a mob to a rail- 
road trestle, hanged, 


POLITICAL NOTE 
For Roosevelt: 478 


Jesse Isidor Straus, ardent Brown 
Derby supporter in 1928 and president of 
R. H. Macy & Co. (Manhattan depart- 
ment store) asked the 2,000-odd delegates 
and alternates to the Democratic National 
Convention at Houston whom they would 
prefer for the presidency next year. He 
received 844 definite replies. Last week 
he made public the results. The first five 
of 20 candidates: 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt 478 

Alfred Emanuel Smith 125 

Owen D. Young 73 

Albert Cabell Ritchie 39 

Joseph Taylor Robinson 38 

Governor Roosevelt was reported “dum- 
founded.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Benes & Briand 


The French and the Czechoslovak Par- 
liaments, both hotly hostile to Teutons, 
put their respective foreign ministers on 
the carpet last week, demanded prompt 
action to block the customs union which 
Germany and Austria have announced 
that they wish to form (Time, March 30). 

In Prague the parliamentary grilling was 
particularly hectic. Opposition deputies 
charged that famed Foreign Minister Dr. 
Eduard Benes (“biggest little statesman 
in Europe”) had been caught completely 
napping. This seemed to be a fact. A very 
few days before the Germans and Aus- 
trians sprang their surprise, Dr. Benes had 
been queried about whether he thought 
anything important was hatching between 
Vienna and Berlin, had said that he 
thought not. 

Last week badgered Foreign Minister 
Benes said that he knew all the time what 
had been going on from secret sources, 
but that it had been his duty to pretend 
official ignorance. After roundly de- 
nouncing the proposed Austro-German 
pact, after promising to fight it tooth & 
nail, Dr. Benes wound up with an oracular 
prediction that the Teutons will not get 
what they want. “Not many things are 
eaten,” he said smartly, “as hot as they 
are cooked!” 

In Paris the French Senate, knowing 
well the great desire of great Foreign Min- 
ister Aristide Briand always to get on 
amiably with Germany, demanded that 
just this once he should not turn the other 
cheek. 

M. Briand is the master parliamentarian 
of Europe. He knows when to yield even 
his peace policies—temporarily. As his 
famous ‘cello voice swelled out over the 
agitated throng Senators were gradually 
lulled. In the end they cheered the Master 
to the echo. 

“The Austro-German agreement was a 
surprise to me,” began M. Briand, smarter 
than Dr. Benes. “But we must place such 
events according to their proper propor- 
tion. The prestige of France is above such 
incidents! But we should not forget that 
Germany’s manner of acting was not good. 

“Immediately I learned the terms of the 
accord I telegraphed our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Vienna and Berlin . . .; we 
told Austria that she had no right to make 
engagements contrary to the treaties and 
the convention of 1922. 


“Let us say frankly that if the treaties 
[of Versailles and St. Germain] are not 
loyally executed then there will be no 
safeguards for the security of Europe 
[| Cheers]. 

“This affair undoubtedly marks suspense 
in our relations with Germany. If you will 
allow me to remain in my post I promise 
to obtain promises that Germany and 
Austria will respect their solemn engage- 
ments.” 

In Austria, where the powerful Chris- 
tian-Socialist party of Monsignor Ignaz 
Seipel is opposed on principle to even 


economic union with Protestant Germany, 
the menacing reactions of France and 
Czechoslovakia produced an abrupt, star- 
tling result. For a few days at least almost 
the whole press got behind Austrian For- 
eign Minister Johann Schober, champion 
of the pact. He was able to talk big and 


—— 











Keystone 
BENES OF PRAGUE 


“Not many things are eaten as hot as they 
are cooked.” 


bold. He threatened to appeal to the 
Hague Court. 

In Berlin, Dr. Schober’s colleague in 
drafting the pact, Foreign Minister Julius 
Curtius of Germany, grew even bolder. He 
flatly rejected a proposal by Foreign Min- 
ister Arthur Henderson of Great Britain 
that the whole question of whether Ger- 
many and Austria can, without violating 
their treaty obligations, form a customs 
union, be put up to the League of Nations. 


W heat 


As every knowing Roman knows, Benito 
Mussolini has two faces, the scowling im- 
perial mask which Il Duce wears on every 
public appearance before his countrymen, 
and the unassuming, jovial expression with 
which he welcomes foreign visitors who 
need no intimidation. With a nice blend 
of the two expressions Il Duce mounted 
a rostrum in Rome last week to open the 
International Grain Conference, a meet- 
ing attended by delegates of 46 wheat- 
growing nations. He scowled slightly be- 
cause he knew that his photograph and his 
words would be reported in every Italian 
newspaper. He smiled often, avoided dog- 
matism, because he realized that 45 of the 
46 delegations were not at all afraid of 
Benito Mussolini. With practically no ad- 
vance publicity in the U. S. Press, the 
meeting was far, more important to U. S. 
farmers than most international dis- 
armament conferences. Said Il Duce: 

“The world’s wheat crisis comes not so 
much from over-production as under- 


consumption. It would be rash indeed to 
call for limitation of cultivation of cereals 
when in the world there are too many 
people poverty-stricken and grievously 
distressed. . . . It is particularly fortu- 
nate that this conference is taking place in 
the calm political atmosphere of the 
moment.” 


The “calm political atmosphere of the 
moment” lasted about that long. Dele- 
gates representing the U. S., Hungary, 
Jugoslavia and other wheat-growing coun- 
tries were in favor of a gradual limit on 
wheat-growing, some agreement modeled 
after the Chadbourne sugar plan (Time, 
Feb. 2). This suggestion was immediately 
opposed by the big wheat importers— 
Great Britain and Italy—who have every- 
thing to gain from a continuation of the 
low price of wheat. A second suggestion, 
to grant preferential tariffs in Europe to 
wheat grown in the Danube basin (pos- 
sibly an echo of Foreign Minister Briand’s 
“United States of Europe’”’), raised an im- 
mediate howl from American and Aus- 
tralian wheat-growers. 

Two U. S. delegates were present: John 
A. Simpson of Oklahoma City, president 
of the International Farmers Union, and 
Charles Wilford Cross of Aberdeen, S. 
D. As in the case of Owen D. Young 
and J. P. Morgan at the last Reparations 
conference (Time, Feb. 18 to June to, 
1929), the U. S. State Department took 
pains to announce that Farmers Simpson 
& Cross were attending entirely as “pri- 
vate individuals.” 

Small comfort came from Soviet Dele- 
gate Leon Natanovitch Kritzman. Russia, 
said he, would under no circumstances cut 
down her wheat acreage, hoped to increase 
it. But she would probably not increase 
wheat exports. Russia had had to export 
most of her wheat to obtain credit to buy 
machinery. The time is approaching when 
Russians can afford to eat more. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Testy Tim 


At Chapelizod, outside Dublin, compli- 
cations of jaundice, dropsy and heart dis- 
ease brought Death last week to a bearded, 
brilliant gentleman with a testy tongue, 
Timothy Michael Healy, first Governor 
General of the Irish Free State, in his 
76th year. Three years ago failing health 
made him resign the Governor-General- 
ship. Fortnight ago his condition became 
critical, relatives were summoned. Tim 
Healy (nobody ever called him anything 
else) died in the night. 

Even 15 years ago if anyone had 
seriously suggested in the House of Com- 
mons that Tim Healy was destined to 
become His Majesty’s Representative in 
Ireland, laughter would have shaken the 
chandeliers. Timothy Michael Healy was 
born in Bantry, County Cork, in 1855, 
son of the local poorhouse guardian. His 
earliest memories* were of creaking farm 
carts marked with rude white crosses, 
Day— 
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piled high with corpses of the famine on 
their way to common burial in the lime 
pits. These were not memories to make 
any boy a loyal British citizen. At the age 
of 14 he had taught himself shorthand. 
At 17 he made his way to England, worked 
as a railway clerk, a reporter. He first 
attracted attention by the brilliance of the 
political articles which he sent to his 
uncle’s Dublin paper, The Nation. 

After his return to Ireland he became 
private secretary to his hero, the late great 
spade-bearded Charles Parnell. Home 
Rulers enthusiastically elected him to 
Parliament at the age of 25. At 28 he was 
arrested and imprisoned for making sedi- 
tious speeches. 

With Parnell he toured the U. S. several 
times, collecting money from fervent 
Fenians for The Cause, but he finally 
broke with Parnell after the latter’s life 
with Kitty O’Shea had become an inter- 
national Victorian scandal. 

In the House, on the lecture platform, 
Tim Healy was known as a master of in- 
vective. Time & again he was dismissed 
from Parliament for abusive language. 
Each time enthusiastic Irish majorities 
voted him in again. 

“Mr. Speaker, if the noble Marquess 
thinks he is going to bully us with his high 
and mighty Cavendish ways, all I can tell 
him is he will find himself knocked into a 
cocked hat in a jiffy, and we will have to 
put him to the necessity of wiping the 
blood of all the Cavendishes from his 
noble nose a good many times before he 
disposes of us.” 

“A fine national anthem we’ll have,” 
chortled Testy Tim when he heard that 
Ulster was to be left out of the Irish Free 
State. “ ‘God Bless the Greater Part of 
Ireland.’ ” 

For all his intense nationalism, Tim 
Healy generally kept out of jail, never 
joined the Sinn Fein, and thoroughly dis- 
approved of the Easter Rebellion of 1916. 
It has been said that picking Tim Healy 
for first Governor General of the Free 
State in 1922 was the most brilliant politi- 
cal stroke that Prime Minister Bonar Law 
ever made. King George would never 
have approved anyone connected with 
Sinn Fein. Catholic Ireland would not 
have accepted anyone who was not a con- 
firmed Home-Ruler. 

When the Countess of Oxford was a lit- 
tle girl she was solemnly introduced to the 
late great William Ewart Gladstone. 

“He was quite nice,” said candid Mar- 
got afterwards, “but you see Mr. Healy 
has really spoiled me for all other men.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Lilibet 

The stables of His Majesty the King and 
Emperor announced last week that George 
V is entering 30 horses to race this year in 
various British classics. One of these 
beasts, a spry little filly, has been named 
“Lilibet.” 

“Tt is believed,” said the spokesman for 
the Royal Stables, “that this name has 
reference to His Majesty’s elder grand- 
daughter, the Princess Elizabeth of York.” 


AUSTRALIA 


Kookaburra Finance 


Fond and normal though he is as a 
grandfather (see cut), strange as the ways 
of the Kookaburra* are the financial ma- 
neuvers of Premier John Thomas Lang 
of New South Wales, eccentric Laborite. 
Weeks ago he proposed to fatten the 
flabby treasury of his province by issuing 
“turnip money,” i.e. paper money secured 
not by gold, but by the natural wealth of 
the country, turnips, mutton, wheat, etc. 
(Time, Feb. 23). Dissuaded from this 
he next proposed that Australia should 
insist that Great Britain give her as favor- 
able terms of debt settlement as Great 
Britain had received from the U.S. Last 
week he went further. On April 1, New 
South Wales must pay certain bondholders 
in Britain and the U. S. $4,273,140 in 
interest. Still riled by what he considers 
Britain’s exorbitant interest charges, La- 
borite Lang suddenly announced that the 
State would not pay the $3,646,255 owing 
to British bondholders, but would pay 
U. S. holders of the same bonds the $626,- 
885 due them. 

There was no surer way of rousing rage. 
Australians disagree among themselves 
about almost everything (State jealousy 
has given the Dominion three separate 
railway gauges) but they have in common 





International 
PREMIER LANG (& GRANDSON ) 
He was as bad as his word. 


a grand wholehearted despisal of anything 
and everything to do with the U. S. 

“They are paying the foreigner first!” 
shouted Canberra M. P.’s last week. Do- 
minion Prime Minister James Henry Scul- 
lin, more tactful, opined that “the impend- 
ing default by New South Wales will 
undoubtedly have a detrimental effect on 
the good name of the Australian people 
and on their credit as a nation.” 


*The Kookaburra, or laughing jackass, is a 
sharp-beaked Australian kingfisher that kills and 
swallows snakes, laughs raucously. 


London papers headlined LANG’S MAD 
DECISION. “Lang has been as bad as his 
word,” said the Manchester Guardian. In 
the House of Commons, Dominion Secre- 
tary Thomas announced that he had re- 
ceived “a most painful surprise.”  Al- 
though U. S. payments were promised, 
New South Wales bonds dropped on Wall 
Street from 624 to 56. Outraged Aus- 
tralians talked darkly of putting the whole 
state under martial law. Members of the 
Commonwealth Parliament from northern 
New South Wales and the Riverina dis- 
trict threatened, like Yancey of Alabama,* 
to secede. 

The Dominion Government, alarmed at 
the prospect, quickly arranged with Lon- 
don to pay $3,500,000 should Premier 
Lang really default. London bankers an- 
nounced that ample Dominion funds were 
already on deposit in London to do this. 


INDIA 
Naked to Buckingham Palace 


Truculent, wearing red shirts, a group 
of Indian Communists confronted St. 
Gandhi at Karachi last week, began to 
upbraid him for “betraying India” by his 
pact with the Viceroy (Time, March 16). 

Gently but in moving words the Ma- 
hatma answered. Little by little he set 
the Communists to sniveling, some even 
sobbing aloud. 

“You say I have betrayed India,” be- 
gan Mr. Gandhi. “I shall not complain if 
you beat me. I have no bodyguard. God 
alone keeps vigil over me. Some men 
think me crazy and a fool because of my 
love for my enemies, but that is the very 
foundation of my whole life’s work and 
creed. ... 

“If you say that I am doing harm to 
India, you have the right to do so... . 
I have no weapon against you except love. 
Let none take upon himself the duty of 
protecting me. God alone can do that .. . 
and mark my words: The day that my in- 
ner voice tells me my country no longer 
needs me I will starve myself to death” 
(sobs). 

Who Killed Bhagat Singh? Six thou- 
sand delegates to the 45th Congress of Mr. 
Gandhi’s Indian Nationalist Party had 
gathered last week in Karachi, grouped in 
a great camp of tents and bamboo shan- 
ties. Correspondents were not sure but 
what St. Gandhi was drawing near his 
Waterloo. Younger elements in the party 
were urging violent resistance to the Brit- 
ish Raj. Leaders of this young rebellion 
against elderly, non-violent Mr. Gandhi 
were the Mayor of Calcutta, Subhas Chan- 
dra Bose and the retiring President of the 
Congress, Pandit Jawarhalal Nehru. 

To inflame the malcontents still further 
came news that British Justice had hanged 
last week at Lahore that murder-guilty 
patriot, Bhagat Singh.+ Declaring that the 
pact with Viceroy Lord Irwin should not 


*William Lowndes Yancey, pre-Civil War 
Representative from Alabama, one of the loudest 
and earliest U. S. secessionists. 

tWith two other patriots, also hanged last 
week, he assassinated a British Police Commis- 
sioner in 1928. 
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have been signed because it did not par- 
don Bhagat Singh, opponents of St. Gandhi 
went among the 6,000 delegates shouting: 

“Who killed Bhagat Singh? Gandhi!” 

Again the Voice. The Congress was 
opened last week by Pandit Jawarhalal 
Nehru with a stirring, inflammatory 
speech; but just as he seemed to have 
the crowd warmed up, Mr. Gandhi made 
a shambling entrance magical in its effect. 

As though smitten by invisible forces, 
Mr. Nehru broke off his discourse, with- 
drew and later announced that he had 
withdrawn all opposition to St. Gandhi. 
The latter, as is his way, did not press his 
advantage. There would be time enough 
next day, he said, to vote on the vital 
issues, and after a few unimportant 
speeches the Congress rose. 

Before the delegates met again Mayor 
Bose of Calcutta had also thrown up his 
sponge, and Mr. Gandhi had served upon 
the Congress a characteristic ultimatum. 
“My inner voice tells me,” he said, “that 
if resolutions approving the course I have 
taken are not passed my country will 
need me no longer. I would then be con- 
vinced that the people of India had not 
responded to my call, and I would there- 
fore starve myself to death.” 

Shrewd, Mr. Gandhi has never tried to 
move Christians by this Christlike form 
of ultimatum; but upon the Hindus and 
Moslems of India he has tried it more 
than once, and last week it again suc- 
ceeded. Abruptly the Congress Working 
Committee approved the whole Gandhi 
program, threw it to the delegates. 

Vote After Vote. In the Gandhi land- 
slide, hanged Patriot Bhagat Singh was 
not forgotten. 

“While dissociating itself from and dis- 
approving of political violence in any 
shape or form,” resolved the assembly, 
“this Congress places on record its ad- 
miration of the bravery and sacrifice of 
Bhagat Singh, Sukh Dev and Raj Guru 
and mourns with their bereaved families 
the loss of these lives. The Congress is of 
the opinion that their triple execution was 
an act of wanton vengeance and a delib- 
erate flouting of the unanimous demand 
of the nation for commutation. 

“This Congress is further of the opinion 
that the [ British] Government lost a gold- 
en opportunity for promoting good-will 
between the two nations, admittedly. held 
to be crucial at this juncture, and for win- 
ning over to methods of peace a party 
which, driven to despair, resorts to polit- 
ical violence.” 

Soon St. Gandhi’s truce with the Vice- 
roy was ratified by unanimous vote. St. 
Gandhi was appointed to lead the Congress 
delegation to London for a Second Indian 
Round Table Conference soon to be held. 

To call upon George V in Buckingham 
Palace, will St. Gandhi put on trousers for 
the first time in years? Followers of the 
Mahatma said that they thought he would: 
1) Call on the King-Emperor in a simple 
Join cloth; 2) sleep in the yard of the 
Prime Minister’s residence, No. 10 Down- 
ing Street “with a blanket over him if it 
be cold”; 3) appear at ceremonial British 
dinners with his tin pail of goat’s milk and 
his large wooden spoon. 


FRANCE 


Bitterness 


Famed Edouard Herriot resigned last 
week after 25 years as Mayor of Lyons, 
third largest city and “silk capital” of 
France. 

Reason: A squabble in the Municipal 
Council of such bitterness that all coun- 
cilmen of the Mayor’s party (Radical 
Socialist) resigned with him. 

Luckless, M. Herriot resigned some 
years ago the soft, well-paid job of Presi- 
dent (Speaker) of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to become Prime Minister of France 
(Time, Nov. 12, 1928) but his Cabinet 
lasted exactly two days. 


GERMANY 
Der Tag 


Stroking his jowls with a quiet gesture 
of satisfaction, Chancellor Heinrich 
Briining made his way out of the oblong 
chamber of the Reichstag one day last 
week, strode back to his office through a 
swarm of Deputies and lobbyists who prof- 
fered congratulations. 

One year ago exactly Heir Briining came 
to power comparatively unknown (TIME, 
April 7, 1930) except as a protégé of old 
Paul von Hindenburg. Last week he stood 
at the German zenith. He had just put 
through an unpopular budget against hot 
opposition, ahead of time. He had forced 
the niggling Reichstag to dissolve until 
October. And he had fashioned a sharp 
spit on which to cook the goose of Adolf 
Hitler, “the pocket Mussolini.” 

For Henrich Briining Der Tag was a 
great anniversary. 

Scared Socialists. Six months ago the 
electoral victories of Fascist Hitler and 
the march of his 107 brown-shirted depu- 
ties into the Reichstag seemed to deom 
the Briining Cabinet to the fate of 
Humpty Dumpty. 

A working majority could be found in 
the new Reichstag by the Chancellor only 
if the Socialists would support him—and 
they hated the thought, he being a con- 
servative. 

With great skill and some luck Herr 
Briining softened the Socialists’ hate of 
himself by exciting their fear of the 
Fascists. He pointed out that the fall of 
his Cabinet would mean dissolution of 
the Reichstag. This, with the brown-shirt 
star then so definitely in the ascendant, 
would mean Fascist gains and Socialist 
losses. Upon reflection, the Socialists de- 
cided to support hated Herr Briining 
“temporarily.” Month by month he has 
slowly consolidated that support. The 
budget was the test. 

The budget passed last week is a great 
budget. It incorporates most of the re- 
trenchments, many of the reforms which 
Germany has delayed adopting for years. 
But the budget is also a Hindenburg 
budget. It provides loans and relief for 
the farmers of East Prussia, that “hard 
luck province” cut off from the rest of 
Germany by the Polish Corridor which 
enjoys the particular sympathy of Old 
Paul, himself a Prussian. 


Finally the budget provides for build- 
ing a second super-cruiser like the famed 
Ertsatz Preussen (TIME, Nov. 26, 1928). 
As pacifists, the Socialists stomached this 
hateful appropriation only when Finance 
Minister Hermann Dietrich consented to 
find the money by doubling the German 
surtax, i.e. poor Socialist workmen who 
naturally pay no surtax (a luxury of the 
rich) will not pay one pfennig toward the 
new war boat. 

On the final budget ballot the Briining 
Cabinet triumphed by the overwhelming 
vote of 227 to 64. Almost weepy with re- 
lief, Herr Dietrich exclaimed: 

“We have got by this fearful winter! 
There is no longer any doubt that the cen- 
tral and state governments can maintain 
complete order. Confidence in this fact is 
the basis for the revival in our industry” 








— 
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Iron CHANCELLOR BRUNING 
. . « Sharpened a spit for Hitler’s goose. 


(German stocks & bonds were upping as 
he spoke). 

Again Bismarck. To crush every chal- 
lenge to his power Chancellor Briining, as 
soon as the Reichstag adjourned, went 
straight to his patron and got Old Paul to 
sign the most drastic decree ever issued 
by a German President. 

Under this decree: 

1) The so-called “fundamental rights” 
of personal liberty granted by the Ger- 
man Constitution are suspended. 

2) The Government is empowered to 
disperse any meeting, censor any news- 
paper or stop any public utterance which 
it chooses to term “seditious.” 

3) This is carried to the extreme of per- 
mitting the Government to suspend en- 
tirely any offending newspaper for periods 
up to eight weeks; and before a public 
meeting the police are empowered to de- 
mand the written text of every speech that 
is to be made. 

Prince Bismarck at his proudest pos- 
sessed no more power. It was evident last 
week that Germany again has an “Iron 


Chancellor.” Soon both Fascists and 
Communists will feel the gag. 
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ITALY 
First Strike 


Since Il Duce organized his country as 
“the corporative state’* there had not 
been a single open strike in Italy until 
last week. Suddenly the weavers of Para- 
biago and Legnago walked out of their 
mills, struck against a cut which reduced 
their wage to twelve lira (62¢) per day. 

For its first four days the strike was 
like any other, then bands of Fascist mili- 
tia began to converge upon the district. 
In a sense, Il Duce’s “corporative state” 
was on trial. Presumably his black-shirt 
militia would break the strike. 


SPAIN 


Pesetas v. Parades 


(See front cover) 

Just after the University of Barcelona 
closed for the Easter vacation last week, 
rioting students broke into the rector’s 
office, began to pummel the beadle. 

“Gentlemen, Caballeros!” cried the rec- 
tor. “What do you want?” 

“We want a Republic!” shouted the 
ringleader. 

“Por Dios!” said the rector. “It is not 
in my power to give you that!” He retired 
prudently while the students continued to 
beat the beadle. 

They then tore down a huge picture of 
King Alfonso, and ripped it to tatters, 
hoisted the red flag, and attempted to 
organize a parade down Barcelona’s broad 
boulevards. Police beat them back with 
the flats of their sabres. 

In Valencia, other students expressed 
similar Republican ardor by smashing win- 
dows, throwing desks, chairs, bookcases out 
of the university windows, then swarming 
through the streets throwing stones, firing 
shots at the police. Civil guards, flourish- 
ing sabres above their varnished hats, 
stopped the riot with a clattering cavalry 
charge. 

In Madrid, mechanically-minded medi- 
cal students approached their school bear- 
ing in triumph a large wooden catapult 
with which they intended to cobblestone 
the police. The police, in their tightly 
belted, skirtlike green-grey capes, charged 
before the catapult could be set up. There 
was a fusillade of shots. A Civil guard 
cavalryman was killed. A messenger boy 
delivering football tickets 100 yards down 
the street was severely wounded. Two 
days later Madrid students attempted a 
march on the Royal Palace, led by dozens 
of shouting, excited girls. Police, with 
Spanish gallantry kept their swords 
sheathed, thumped the girls’ heads with 
rubber clubs. 

Royal Coup. Despite Republican 
riots, judicious observers felt that His 
Catholic Majesty Alfonso XIII had im- 
measurably strengthened his own position 
in the past fortnight. After swearing in 
the strong Royalist cabinet of Admiral 


*Disputes between capital and labor are now 
supposed to be adjusted in Italy by parleys be- 
tween groups of delegates elected by workers 
and employers, respectively, who negotiate with 
each other under the supervision of the labor 
courts. 


Juan Bautista Aznar (Time, March 2), 
Alfonso went to Great Britain to visit 
his ailing mother-in-law, Princess Beatrice. 
He realized that Spain’s most immediate 
problem was not Republicanism, which 
like the poor he has always with him, but 
the parlous state of the Spanish peseta, 
which since the Dictatorship of the late 
Primo de Rivera has slumped from 5.89 to 
10.66 to the dollar. A Loan from the 
House of Morgan helped stabilize the 
French franc in 1926. Spain had had $25,- 
000,000 from the same source in 1928 ina 
frantic effort to peg the falling peseta. 
Thought Alfonso, a Morgan Loan would 
be just the thing. 

Wires were pulled insistently. As a ges- 
ture to show how little stock he took in 
Republican uprisings, King Alfonso issued 
a decree restoring constitutional guaran- 
tees in Spain. 

Banker John Pierpont Morgan was in 
Paris, on his way to a boating trip in the 
Mediterranean with his good friend the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. A Morgan 
Partner who had been in Madrid hurried 
to the meeting; so did Gates W. McGar- 
rah, president of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. King Alfonso went to 
Paris too, officially to break his journey to 


‘Madrid. Three days later came the an- 


nouncement: an international credit of 
$60,000,000 for the Spanish Government 
had been established. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and associates (Chase National Bank; 
Bankers Trust Co.; National City Bank; 
Guaranty Trust Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Dillon, Read & Co.; Lee, Higginson & Co. 
and others) would underwrite $38,000,000 
of this, the rest to be subscribed by a 
European group under the leadership of 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas. 
France, of course, took no official part, but 
shrewd reporters suspected that some of 
the surplus gold in the Bank of France 
would find itself in the loan in accordance 
with the French Government’s announced 
intention of lending money abroad (Tie, 
Feb. 9). 

Came a note from jubilant Spanish 
Finance Minister Juan Ventosa, protégé 
of Barcelona’s Millionaire Francisco 
Cambo: 

“The object of the Government is not to 
provoke an artificial quotation of the 
peseta but to maintain control of the mar- 
ket and avoid fluctuations. . . . Nothing 
was decided regarding the rate at which 
stabilization will be effected. . . . On fix- 
ing the limit, which Parliament will have 
to approve, it will have to be arranged 
that there will be no upset in individual or 
collective fortunes.” 

As soon as the news became known 
Spanish pesetas rose on Wall Street—nine 
one-hundredths of one cent. 

Republican Rage. Whether the Mor- 
gan Loan is enough to stabilize the peseta 
permanently or not, it was an unmistak- 
able sign that sober foreign financiers 
believe in the permanency of King Al- 
fonso’s throne enough to lend him $60,- 
000,000. 

Spanish Republicans raged. A Professor 
Felipe Sanchez Roman, Republican, filed 
suit in the Supreme Court last week. at- 
tacking the Morgan Loan as “unconstitu- 


tional” because it had not been approved 
by the Spanish Parliament. Spain has had 
no Parliament for seven and a half years. 
On Monday King Alfonso slipped out 
of the city to his hunting preserve, the 
Pardo, to discuss with leaders of the Con- 
stitutional Party their demand that he 
withdraw from the scene’ while a national 
convention meet to decide whether Spain 
shall continue as a monarchy or become a 
republic. 

In the Athenaeum Club in Madrid, 
crowds cheered wildly when the Repub- 
lican firebrand Professor Miguel de Una- 
muno sputtered: 

“Alfonso doesn’t want students to shout 
against him. Very well, this can be reme- 
died easily, he can leave Spain. The Span- 
ish monarchy since Charles V has been 
bathed in blood!” 

Republican agitators shouted through 
the land that “Alfonso has sold the coun- 
try to the Americans.” 

El Rey. Big-jawed Alfonso XIII, whom 
even his enemies admit is the most astute 
politician in Spain, had no intention of 
selling his country to the U. S.; but no 
monarch in Europe is more amiable to 
U. S. citizens or has a livelier interest in 
their country. Whether he means it or not, 
he is constantly telling interviewers of his 
desire to visit the U. S. “If I don’t visit 
America soon,” said he to correspondents 
month ago, “I will be too old to be decora- 
tive.” (He is 44.) The U. S. is interested 
in Alfonso, too, for he has ruled longer 
than any living monarch. 

Familiar are the main facts of his life: 
He was born a king. His blood is the most 
reactionary in Europe—both Habsburg 
and Bourbon. He married a granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria. His son & heir suf- 
fered for years from haemophilia (easy 
bleeding), was never expected to live for 
the succession, but is now apparently 
cured. Graven on the public mind is the 
fact that Alfonso plays polo a great deal, 
likes gunning and sailing, drives an auto- 
mobile very fast. 

Not quite so well known is the fact that 
Alfonso XIII is a fatalist with a great deal 
of personal courage and a macabre sense of 
humor. His pride is his private collection 
of objects which have been used in at- 
tempts to assassinate him. In neat glass 
cases are the poisoned feeding bottle 
which nearly did him in before he was a 
year old; a stone on which he nearly split 
his head as a boy; an assassin’s rustv 
knife; the skeleton of the horse that was 
killed by a bomb in Paris as he drove with 
President Loubet in 1905; bits of the other 
bomb that killed a dozen bystanders and 
soldiers on his wedding day, splattered 
himself and his bride with blood. There is 
also a revolver. That revolver was fired at 
him repeatedly by one Sanchez Alegre as 
Alfonso rode through the streets of Madrid. 
The King wheeled, rode the assassin down 
under his horse’s hoofs with a shout. 

Alfonso’s interest in the U. S. is not 
limited to remarking that he wished he 
could go there. Often he plays polo with 
or against U. S. citizens on his own fields 
in Madrid and Santander, or at Biarritz, 
Deauville, sometimes Ranelagh. In 1928 
he gave a cup for a transatlantic sailing 
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race from the U. S. to Santander. He gave 
the King of Spain Trophy for annual com- 
petition in the eight-metre class held in 
U. S. waters. Alfonso’s admiration for 
U. S. businessmen (he profited handsomely 
from the late Ambassador Alexander Pol- 
lock Moore’s advice on U. S. stecks) 
helped bring Spain’s telephone monopoly 
to International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. His enthusiasm for U. S. cinema is 
great. 

Douglas Fairbanks was once presented 
at court in Madrid by Ambassador Moore. 
Awed by Court flunkeys and chamber- 
Jains, Cinemactor Fairbanks bowed to His 
Majesty. El Rey left the throne, ap- 
proached confidentially. 

“Tell me, Mr. Fairbanks,” asked His 
Catholic Majesty, “whatever became of 
Fatty—er—Arbuckle?’* 


EAST INDIES 


Governor General’s Junket 


When the Chinese President or the 
Japanese Emperor goes junketing not even 
high-priced cable tolls can keep the details 
out of U. S. newspapers. But with the 
Governor General of the Philippine Islands 
the case is different. Last week a few 
inch-long despatches buried the fact that 
Governor General Dwight Filley Davis, 
his daughter Cynthia and his son Dwight 
Jr. were using the U. S. S. Pittsburgh for 
the kind of voyage that Cook’s tourists 
dream about for years and finally take. 
For two years Mr. Davis has been at iis 


post in Manila. Lately he was joined by 


newly-appointed Vice-Governor George 
Charles Butte, felt free to travel. He 
knew that the 26-year-old Pittsburgh was 
about to be relieved by the cruiser Hous- 
ton as flagship of the Asiatic fleet, was 
then to steam to Norfolk Navy Yard and 
be scrapped. Perhaps sorry to see the old 
ship go to her grave, Governor Davis 
secured her for his tour. She was freshly 
painted, and six weeks ago she cleared 
from Manila for Saigon (see map). 

Beyond stating at the outset that the 
Governor of the Philippines was sailing to 
promote goodwill, to study French, British 
and Dutch Colonial administration, and to 
foster trade, the Navy Department 
dropped the subject. But to millions of 
brown & yellow natives, to thousands of 
white residents in the East Indies, the 
visit of the Big White Governor & chil- 
dren was news, fun, sufficient excuse for 
brief but lavish festivities. The longest 
while that the Davises remained in any 
one place up to last week-end, was 92 
hours. 


Paris-in-China. When people finally 
take their dream-trip to Paris they notice 
that it is on a river, that nearly every 
street is flanked by rows of shade trees, 
that the sidewalks teem with cafés, that 
French officials wear evening dress at day- 
time functions, and that many a signboard 

*After his scandal involving a girl and a beer 
bottle, Arbuckle changed his name to William 
Goodrich. He now directs comedies for Educa- 
tional Films Corp. His current opus is called 
Back Page. Last week he was one of a delega- 
tion of film folk who paid their respects at 


Palm Springs, Calif. to Mayor James John 
(“Jimmy”) Walker of New York. 


bids one to start the next meal with a 
Dubonnet. 

Every one of these Parisian features the 
Davises found in Saigon, true “Paris of the 
East.” But all the way up the Saigon 
River everything was pure Indo-Chinese: 
junks, half-naked boatmen in big hats, 
smiling children who live the merry life 
of water rats. 

Upon a quay profusely decked with 
flowers and after a salute of 19 guns, Mr. 
Davis was received by the French Gover- 
nor of Cochin-China, M. Krautheimer. 
Reason: the exquisite old Governor Gen- 
eral of all French Indo-China, His Excel- 
lency M. Pierre Pasquier, was in Paris, 
France, complaining about all the trouble 
Communists have been making in his baili- 
wicks (Time, March 23). But native 
Reds made at the Davises not even faces. 

The doubles tennis score of two Davises, 


pere et fils, in defeating MM Claviez 














Keystone 
GOVERNOR GENERAL DAVIS 
He & his son in Saigon: 5-7, 6-1, 6-0. 


and Peysson, French Indo-China’s cham- 
pions, was 5-7, 6-1, 6-o. After this 
triumph all three Davises motored out 
to Pnom Penh, capital of Cambodia 
(French), seat of that good-natured pup- 
pet, King Sisowath Monivong. Upon Gov- 
ernor General Davis, His Majesty be- 
stowed the Grand Cordon of the Royal 
Order. Stiff little women in pearl-en- 
crusted cloth-of-gold performed a royal 
ballet. Then the Davis party motored on 
to Siam, lamenting perhaps that U. S. 
Colonial policy does not permit the exist- 
ence of genial kings who could thrill dis- 
tinguished visitors by conferring on them 
whatnots. 

Royalty en Route. Slim little King 
Prajadhipok and ample, moon-faced Queen 
Rambai of Siam were streaking across the 
Pacific ocean last week, bound for Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid’s estate on Long Island 
Sound. There His Majesty will recuper- 
ate after deft U. S. surgeons have removed 
a cataract from his eye. 

Bangkok, as Governor General Davis 


saw when he landed there, is a fine pro- 
gressive city full of rice mills (80) and 
Buddhist temples (innumerable). Siamese 
officials were most cordial, but the Davises 
boarded the Pittsburgh and steamed on. 

Britain’s Malay Might. At Singapore, 
most potent war base in the far east, the 
clanking, 26-year-old Pittsburgh was si- 
rened and saluted by smart British fighting 
craft. If, during his three days in Singa- 
pore, Mr. Davis studied British colonial 
methods in the Malay States, he doubtless 
learned first this paramount fact: 

Malays are lazy, so lazy that not only 
will they not work, but they will not even 
make good at standing-&-waving jobs 
(such as that of a traffic policeman). Re- 
sult: The British have allowed the Malays 
and their little rajas to be as lazy as they 
like. Most hard work is done and much 
big money is made by Chinese immigrants 
whose palaces grow constantly more nu- 
merous. The British keep largely in their 
own hands the banking and _ shipping. 
They, too, wax rich. 

Dutch Empire. Quiet, matronly Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands refuses to 
assume the style of “Empress,” but she 
has, in Sumatra, Java and Borneo an em- 
pire 31 times as large as her tiny kingdom, 
one-fourth the size of India and contain- 
ing 40,892,000 subjects of her modest 
crown. 

Java of course is the chief Dutch pos- 
session, and Batavia is the capital of Vice- 
regal Governor General Jonkheer A. C. 
De Graeff (he recently visited the U. S. 
unnoticed). But on the Pittsburgh’s route 
Sumatra came before Java and the Davises 
first landed on Dutch soil at the port for 
Medan. 

Goodyear Rubber Corp. was waiting and 
Goodyear local managers Messrs. Hargess 
and Ingle must have had a lot to say to 
the Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands—whether or not they dared to say 
it. Goodyear would much prefer to have 
plantations in the Philippines, rather than 
in Java; but there is a reason, and it may 
as well be called U. S. colonial stupidity. 

In the William Jennings Bryan era of 
statecraft, solicitous measures were taken 
to protect the native Filipino from selling 
his land (ideal for growing rubber) to 
“exploiters.” He was to be educated and 
he was to exploit his land himself. He has 
been educated with marked success; but 
he has not made expected progress in de- 
veloping his land, has turned politician 
rather than gentleman farmer. 

Henry Ford, Harvey Firestone, Good- 
year and United States Rubber—why are 
their major rubber plantations in Brazil, 
Liberia and the Dutch East Indies, rather 
than on U. S. colonial soil? Last week 
Mr. Davis found, presumably, the answer. 
The Dutch permit their natives to lease 
land to exploiters. 

The native owner under Dutch rule is 
neither cheated nor expected to show the 
commercial genius of a Firestone or a 
Ford. He sits back in his Rolls-Royce 
(literally), draws his rent, smokes cigars 
about the color of his skin, and frequently 
elects to go about as ill-clad as Mr. Gandhi. 

Shellback & Polliwog. According to 
despatches, the Pittsburgh as she crossed 
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the Equator last week hoisted the Jolly 
Roger.* 

It was now a question of ducking 600 
“polliwogs” (persons aboard ship who had 
never before crossed the Equator) and the 
No. 1 polliwog was Miss Cynthia Davis. 
She was not ducked. Her father, a “shell- 
back” who had crossed the Equator before, 
asked King Neptune if he could be ducked 
in his daughter’s stead. 

The request was granted. The Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands was 
dealt with as a polliwog, went ashore a 
short time later to be regaled in the palace 
of the Dutch Viceroy in Batavia. Later 
he motored the length of Java, famed 
“Isle of Flowers,” rejoining the Pittsburgh 
at Soerabaya—terminus of the Royal 
Dutch Indian Airways. 

Souls to Paradise. The Isle of Bali is 
a special treat in any Far East tour. Its 
clever folk, artisans for generations, fash- 
ion from precious metals and from com- 
mon clay wares which tourists love to buy. 
Here the Davises were to stop for three 
days and 14 hours. 

Curious are many Bali customs. For 
example a horrible stench merely means 
that you are passing a house where a dead 
man has been laid out, to remain perhaps 
for years. So long as his skeleton is not 
removed his soul is thought to remain in a 
kind of limbo. When younger members 
of a family die they are laid out thus to 
await the death of the Head of the House. 
When he dies there is a grand and most 
expensive crematory celebration which 
may last for weeks. Led by their elder 
the souls of all dead members of the fam- 
ily then descend in unison to earth, are 
reincarnated. After seven re-incarnations 
the soul finally achieves Paradise. 

Amazing Sarawak. After leaving Bali 
the Pittsburgh was to touch for a few 
hours each at Dutch Makassar and British 
North Borneo; but oddly enough Gov- 
ernor General Davis elected to omit amaz- 
ing Sarawak. 

What small boy worth his salt has not 
imagined himself sailing off to the exciting 
East, having adventures, becoming a Raja 
or something? 

Once upon a time, just about 100 years 
ago, little Jamie Brooke of Coombe Grove 
(near Bath), England not only had 
imaginings but went off, aged 22, to serve 
the British East India Co. 

On the death of his rich father James 
bought a vessel which he called a yacht 
and named the Royalist. He stocked it 
with arms, set off as a most flagrant 
privateer. Arriving off the coast of Borneo 
he found its Sultan hard-pressed to put 
down a rebellion in the large province of 
Sarawak. In return for the armed aid 
which James Brooke offered, the Sultan 
granted him concessions in Sarawak. The 
revolution was put down, and Mr. Brooke, 
aged 36, asserted that the concessions had 
been cessions, stated that he was now 
the Raja of Sarawak. Two years later 
the Sultan formally recognized this fact. 

Queen Victoria liked men of Jamie’s 

*The Hamburg-American Line runs a series 
of cruises to the former “Spanish Main” (West 
Indies) on which each passenger is certified to 
be a “Pleasure Pirate.” 
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GOVERNOR GENERAL DAVIS DOES THE EAST INDIES 


stamp. She knighted Raja Brooke. He 
weathered a series of scandals which con- 
vinced almost everyone except his British 
judges that he had practiced ruthless ex- 
tortion on the natives of Sarawak. 

When Sir James Brooke was stricken 
with paralysis, Britons raised a _ public 
subscription in his honor. His grand- 
nephew, the present Raja of Sarawak 
(since 1917), is Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, 
aged 56, married to the second daughter 
of Viscount Esher, possessed of an English 
estate at Ascot. 

Give Japan Philippines? When Gov- 
ernor General Davis returns to his Philip- 
pines on April 15, he will find them still 
reverberating from a bomb of irony ex- 
ploded in Manila last week. 

The Rotary Club had as its luncheon 
guest, “Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons of 
Princeton” (town, not university). Every- 
one grinned happily when Dr. Gibbons 
said he had been visiting the Philippines 
“for the special object of writing up their 
scenic beauty.” But he went on to say 
things that made Rotarians rage. 

If U. S. rule has failed to please the 
Filipinos, said Dr. Gibbons, and made 
clear that it has failed to please, then 
“Japan is the logical successor of the 
United States as mentor of the Filipinos. 
Japan could develop these islands better 
than we have done. Japan would be more 
enthusiastically received, I have no doubt, 
than we have been.” 


Dr. Gibbons then flatly proposed that 
the U. S. should entrust the Philippines to 
Japan as a mandate under the League of 


Nations. But he made clear that he pro- 
posed this step chiefly because he thought 
the U. S. might some day decide to grant 
“complete independence” to the Phil- 
ippines and that as soon as that were done 
Japan would gobble the islands. Better 
a mandate than a war. 

Of U. S. rule and Philippine agitation 
visiting Dr. Gibbons said most. signifi- 
cantly: 

“As explained to me by Filipino leaders 
who enjoy the confidence of the great 
majority of the electorate, the Filipinos 
want immediate and complete independ- 
ence and are willing to take the conse- 
quences. But what makes this an unique 
independence movement in the history of 
the world is that it is not based upon any 
grievance and that its leaders have ab- 
solutely no program for the future after 
they achieve their aspirations. 

“Immediate independence is what I hear 
on every side. . . . And yet no sensible 
Filipino can possibly believe that the 
United States would or could grant im- 
mediate independence to these islands.’* 

*The Army’s General Staff, the Navy’s Gen- 
eral Board have from time to time intimated that 
in the event of a war with Japan the U. S. would 
not attempt to defend the Philippines or the 
long line of communications thereto, but would 


withdraw to Hawaii as a defensive outpost in 
the Pacific. 
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Death of Rockne 


A heavy fog hung over Kansas fields near 
Emporia one morning last week as Ed- 
ward Baker, farm boy of Bazaar, set forth 
to feed his cattle. Along about ten o’clock 
he heard an explosion, then a crash. Soon 
afterward, in a nearby pasture, Edward 
Baker came upon the flaming carcass of a 
ten passenger Fokker of the Transconti- 
nental & Western Air line. Its eight occu- 
pants lay dead or dying... . 

Thus came Death to Knute Kenneth 
Rockne, famed 43-year-old coach of Notre 
Dame University’s football team. Coach 
Rockne had boarded the plane that morn- 
ing at Kansas City, California-bound. 

Born in Voss, Norway, Knute Rockne 
was brought to Chicago by his family when 
he was five. While an undergraduate at 
Notre Dame, where he helped work his 
way through by scrubbing dormitories, 
he won applause as a football player. 
Slight of build, spindle-legged, he starred 
as an end in 1911, captained the team in 
his graduation year (1914). First assistant 
director of athletics (at the same time in- 
structor in chemistry), then director, 
Coach Rockne brought nation-wide pub- 
licity to his university in 1924 when the 
“Four Horsemen” assumed first place as 
a conquering backfield. 

During 1929 and 1930 Coach Rockne’s 
eleven never lost a game, won 19 straight. 
Few days before his death, Mr. Rockne 
had accepted a position as sales promotion 
manager of the Studebaker Corp., whose 
factory is located at South Bend, Ind., 
home of Notre Dame and its coach. 


> 


Ball in Japan 

The shrewdly susceptible Japanese long 
ago learned to like baseball when they 
watched teams from visiting U. S. battle- 
ships play it. Presently they began to play 
themselves, little pitchers with big ears 
who paid heed to all developments of base- 
ball in the U. S. In 1914, the Chicago 
Cubs and the New York Giants played an 
exhibition series in Japan. By 1928, base- 
ball was more popular in Japan than the 
antique national sport of wrestling. Now- 
adays Japanese newspapers must report 
the world’s series from the U. S. play by 
play. Last week a syndicate, backed by 
Japanese tycoons and resident foreigners, 
announced plans to form the first Japa- 
nese professional league, with two teams 
in Tokyo, one each in Yokohama, Kobe, 
Kyoto, Osaka. 

Enthusiastic, agile, courteous and in- 
quisitive, Japanese ball players are not yet 
as good as U. S. minor leaguers, but could 
trounce many a U. S. college team. U. S. 
baseball missionaries are more welcome in 
Japan than any other kind. One of the 
most famed of these, a onetime big-leaguer 
named Herbert Hunter, announced last 
week that he had accepted a three-year 
contract as adviser to the new league. 

Hunter first visited Japan in 1920, when 
he was invited by Professor Isoo Abe to 
coach at Waseda University. Wealthier 
Keio University offered him a job; he 
coached there in 1921. In 1928 he coached 
from college to college in Tokyo’s Six 
University League with famed outfielder 


Ty Cobb, other stars. Retarded by the 
1923 earthquake, Japanese baseball has 
since progressed rapidly, boosted chiefly 
by Professor Abe, organizer of the Pro- 
letarian Party (Shakai Minshu-to) and by 
the Osaka Mainichi Shimbun.* Next Octo- 
ber Herbert Hunter will again tour Japan 


-———— 
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HERBERT HUNTER 


. has two Shimbuns behind him. 


with a team of U. S. major-leaguers fi- 
nanced by the Tokyo Yomiuri Shimbun. 


Who Won 


@ The Chicago Black Hawks and the New 
York Rangers: the second and third place 
play-offs for the Stanley Cup:+ against the 
Toronto Maple Leafs and the Montreal 
Maroons. 

@ Broad-shouldered, lackadaisical Wilfred 
(“Wiffy”) Cox: his first important golf 
tournament, the North & South open, at 
Pinehurst, after a nine-hole play-off 
against Joe Turnesa. 

@ Marjorie Sachs, 20 and left-handed, 
daughter of Professor Paul Joseph Sachs 
of Harvard University: the Women’s Na- 
tional Indoor Tennis Championship; at 
Brookline, Mass. Her name was not 
seeded in the draw. In the final against 
Sarah Palfrey, a more-to-be-feared player 


*“Shimbun’”’—=“‘newspapers.” 

+Arranged according to a plan complicated by 
business considerations, the play-offs for the 
Stanley Cup are conducted as follows: at the 
end of the season, the team finishing third in 
the American Group (this year, the Rangers) 
plays two games against the team finishing third 
in the International Group (Montreal Maroons). 
The team which makes the largest number of 
goals in the two games wins and plays two 
games against the winner of a similar series be- 
tween the second place teams (Chicago Black 
Hawks, Toronto Maple Leafs). The winner of 
this series plays a series of three out of five 
games against the winner of a three-out-of-five 
series between the two teams which have finished 
first in the two groups (Boston Bruins, Mon- 
treal Canadiens). The winner of this last series 
wins the Stanley Cup. The advantages of this 
system are that six of the ten teams in the Na- 
tional hockey league share in the play-offs, which 
draw bigger gates than league games. The dis- 
advantage is that games in the league schedule 
have almost no significance. 
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than her sister Mianne, who won last 
year, Marjorie Sachs won the first set 
6-3. Then, when Sarah Palfrey needed 
only to win her own serve to take the 
second set, Marjorie Sachs beat her a love 


game, won two more for set & match. 
o— 
Grand National 

By 9 a.m. the trams were crowded and 
along the roads to Aintree lumbered 
busses filled with girls nibbling chocolate 
bars, clerks in their Sunday suits, gentle- 
men with binoculars who made notes on 
the margins of their form charts. By 11 
a.m. the bookmakers were on their plat- 
forms shouting odds soon to be changed: 
“Fifty to one against the field except 
Easter Hero!” All morning there were 
long lines of bettors at the windows of the 
new “tote” (totalizator) machines. 

The sky, which had been misty, bright- 
ened before the trippers opened their sand- 
wich baskets. On a barge moored in the 
Leeds & Liverpool Canal near Valentine’s 
Brook, the Duke of Westminster and his 
friends quaffed scotch & soda. They were 
watched, from the Royal stand built sev- 
eral years ago for the Prince of Wales, by 
a wide-eyed group of Swedish excursion- 
ists. The grandstand and enclosure were 
nearly filled toward noon, when an agitated 
hare came humping down the home 
stretch, crossed the finish line and dodged 
into the paddock. .. . 

In the paddock, the horses stood easy 
and quiet. Cyril R. Taylor’s Grakle, a 
brown gelding nine years old who had run 
in the Grand National four times and only 
finished once, nibbled wisps of hay in com- 
parative obscurity; he was a 100-to-6 shot. 
Gregalach, the chestnut gelding who won 
in 1929, pawed the ground without en- 
thusiasm while his fanciers flocked 
around. Thickest of all was the crowd 
looking at John Hay (“Jock’’) Whitney’s 
Easter Hero, favorite at odds of 8-to-1. 

The warning bell rang and the horses 
danced slowly through a lane in the crowd 
from the paddock to the track—Easter 
Hero first, then Glangesia, Ballasport, 
Kakuskin and 39 others. 

Watched by 300,000 people (100,000 of 
them women) they stood for a few sec- 
onds jostling at the line, then broke in the 
confusion of a false start. A moment later 
the field broke again, this time gathering 
speed and narrowing together as they went 
past Sefton Yard. Every horse went over 
the first fence. At Becher’s Brook, Swift 
Roland fell and was killed when the horse 
behind him landed on his head. The first 
time past the stands, Easter Hero was 
ahead, with Gregalach second and Grakle, 
Shaun Goilin (last year’s winner), Sola- 
num, and a half-dozen others bunched 
close behind. 

As they went “into the country” for 
the second time, Grakle began to move 
up. At Becher’s Brook again, Solanum 
fell, then Easter Hero. Great Span went 
down at the Canal fence. At Valentine’s 
Brook Drin fell with a broken leg, was 
later shot. Coming into the “race course,” 
the long gentle curve that ends the 44-mile 
Grand National steeplechase, Gregalach, 
Grakle and Ballasport were in the lead 
together. R. Lyall up on Grakle cleared 
the last fence first, swung in to the rail. 

In the grandstand, a British radio an- 
nouncer tried to tell the world about the 
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finish. “‘Grakle is still there.’ Grakle is still 
there. Grakle is out in front. Gregalach is 
second and Ballasport third. Grakle is 
there and Gregalach is there. It is a ter- 
rific race. No, I think Grakle will win it. 
It is a terrific race. Gregalach will win it. 
Grakle has got it. Gregalach is second and 
Ballasport third. 

“T made a mistake. Annandale is third 
and not Ballasport. . . . The official re- 
sult has been put up. The winner is 
Grakle, second horse is Gregalach, third 
horse is Annandale.” Fourth was Rhyti- 
cere. 

The three persons most concerned with 
the result of the Grand National were not 
at Aintree. One was Emilio Scala, the 
proprietor of a coffee shop in London, who 
had Grakle’s ticket in the Irish Hospital 
Sweepstakes. Another was Clayton C. 
Woods, the woodwork inspector at Fisher 
Body’s Shops in Buffalo, N. Y. The third 
was George P. Dyamond, who runs a 
hotel in Cape Town, South Africa and who, 
because he had been unable to sell a half 
interest in his ticket on Annandale, won 
$590,905. 

When informed that he had won $1,- 
723,083, Emilio Scala shouted: “Now I 
will go to my village of Isola and settle 
down.” He said he would share his win- 
nings with the 39 members of his family 
who had pooled $2.50 to buy the ticket, 
employ physicians for his ailing wife. 

In Buffalo, Clayton Woods, who with 
four other members of his family held 
Gregalach’s ticket, worth $886,360* ex- 
plained that he had been unemployed for 
a week because, after it was known his 
ticket was for Gregalach, “my fellow em- 
ployes would not let me work. They con- 
gratulated me and promised me everything 
and the boss told me to get out.” Work- 
man Woods announced that he would pur- 
chase his wife “an Easter outfit . . . buy 
that horse Gregalach and keep him in a 
velvet-lined stall,” and give up his job. 

Next day Workman Woods paid a long 
visit to a barber shop, then inspected his 
letters. Said he: “A lot of them have been 
from women who want to know where they 
can buy tickets on the race next year. 
.. . There are a whole lot more women 
after that information than men.” Also 
after lottery information were Buffalo po- 
lice who arrested one William H. Paschal, 
charged him with being chief agent for the 
quick distribution of $50,000 worth of 
tickets in the “Kentucky Derby sweep- 
stakes.”’+ 

In London, J. Harpman, half-owner of 
the Irish sweepstakes ticket on Easter 
Hero, was told the favorite had not fin- 
ished. ‘Well, never mind,” said he. “Now, 
someone give me a cup of tea.” 


*The U. S. Treasury Department calculated it 
would have to have $187,085 of this sum as 
income tax. New York State will appropriate 
$20,378 of what is then left. The Irish and 
British Governments ignore price monies as an 
object of taxation. 

+Statute 213 of the Federal Criminal Code 
forbids mailing lottery information, before or 
after the prizes are won. But U. S. periodicals 
are, by Federal indulgence, allowed to break 
the letter of the law and send through the mails 
news accounts of lotteries. This year the Irish 
Sweepstakes were world’s largest, outrunning 
even the famed Calcutta Sweeps on the British 
Derby. Irish sweepstake tickets were peddled 
in the U. S. by race track bookies or by sales- 
men who brought them over from Dublin in 
books of twelve at $2.50 each, the salesman 
receiving two tickets free from each book sold. 


TIME 


THE THEATRE 


Oldtimer 


A sure way to induce nostalgia is to 
review the musical plays of an old-time 
theatre manager. Most people can iden- 
tify most periods of their lives by old 
songs. Producer Arthur Hammerstein is 
responsible for many of these songs. 
“Sympathy” was in his first show, The 


ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN 


Liabilities $1,649,136; assets $53,083; 
cash $5.77. 


Firefly (1912). “Something Goes Tingle- 
ingleing’” was in his High Jinks the next 
year. “The Bubble” was in his Katinka. 
Because the charm of his productions still 
lingers, Manhattan show folk and theatre- 
goers were sorry to hear last week that 


Producer Hammerstein had gone bankrupt. 


He listed his liabilities as $1,649,136, his 
assets $53,083, his cash $5.77. 

Six years ago, when he produced Rose 
Marie, Producer Hammerstein was on the 
crest. The show made him $3,000,000. 
Shortly thereafter he built a $2,300,000 
theatre with a bronze statue of his father, 
Impresario Oscar Hammerstein, in the 
lobby. The father’s opera hat was put in 
the cornerstone and ten stained glass win- 
dows commemorated the operas he pro- 
duced. From that time on, Producer 
Hammerstein fell upon evil days. The 
Wild Rose, The Golden Dawn, Polly, 
Madeleine were not successes. Sweet 
Adeline was wrecked by the 1929 Crash. 
Says he: “I was a real estate operator 
with a theatre and office building to fill, 
as well as a producer. I was in a hurry 
to recoup my losses, and I made the mis- 
take of trying to hurry a musical show. 
It can’t be done. The trouble with the 
musical show business is that it takes 
$200,000 or $250,000 to stage a show and 
if it does not succeed, you are out of luck. 
You can produce a drama for $5,000 and 
if it fails, what of it?” 

In the face of increasingly stiff compe- 
tition from such alert young firms as 
Aarons & Freedley (Girl Crazy), Schwab 
& Mandel (America’s Sweetheart), Green 


& Gensler (Fine & Dandy), oldtime Pro- 
ducer Hammerstein’s shows seemed to 
grow poorly and more poorly. His first 
play of this season, Luana, during the re- 
hearsals for which he got hurt in a fight 
(Time, Aug. 11), was a failure. His sec- 
ond show, Ballyhoo, was taken over after 
a two-week run by Funnyman W. C. 
Fields and the cast. 

Philosophical about his losses, 54-year- 
old Producer Hammerstein said last week: 
“When Mayor Walker comes back I will 
ask him to take the statue of my father 
and put it in some public place—possibly 
around Times Square. It is a curious 
thing that when he was exactly my age 
my father went through the same thing. 
In 1897 he lost under foreclosure the 
Olympia Theatre. ...In a couple of 
years, when conditions improve, I’ll be 
back again, bigger than ever.” 

— 
New Plays in Manhattan 

The Silent Witness is a mystery play 
which mystifies. In addition, it is well- 
staged, its scenes revolve quickly, and dur- 
ing the courtroom sequence there are mo- 
ments of good oldtime melodrama. Unlike 
most of the recent Shubert importations, 
The Silent Witness has a plausible script, 
thanks to the doctorings of Director Harry 
Wagstaff Gribble. 

The play relates the story of a young 
Englishman who strangles his faithless 
mistress, confesses his crime to his father 
(Lionel Atwill). A swift chain of circum- 
stance compels Mr. Atwill to assume the 
role of defendant. During his trial, which 
is accompanied by some adroit British 
sarcasm from the bench, he begins to 
crack. Harried by the King’s Counsel, who 
patiently sets his trap and then springs it 
with heroic crescendo, Actor Atwill breaks 
down, screams: “I‘did it! I did it! I did 
it!” This part of the play is done so well 
that spectators almost forget that Mr. At- 
will still has three scenes left in which to 
prove himself innocent. Kay Strozzi (real 
name Strotz, sister of President Sidney 
Strotz of Chicago Stadium Corp.) is ade- 
quately irritating as the murdered adven- 
turess. 

Getting Married. This Theatre Guild 
revival of George Bernard Shaw’s matri- 
monial polemic is well-staged, well-di- 
rected, well-acted. It presents a number 
of classic theatrical characters—the brag- 
gart soldier, the canny servant, the benign 
prelate, the worldly-wise woman. Worthi- 
est of these folk, of course, are permitted 
to toss sound Shavian doctrine between 
themselves like a medicine ball. Mr. 
Shaw’s sensible precept is that marriage is 
not a completely blessed state, but that 
there is no better solution for the social 
problems of men and women to date. His 
recommendations: more flexible divorce 
laws, more respect for individuality. 

Upshot of two and one-half hours of 
stimulating but sometimes diffuse conver- 
sation—for even the Sage of Adelphi Ter- 
race can be unclear—is that the young 
lovers (Romney Brent and Peg Entwhis- 
tle) decide to risk it and become man and 
wife, and the one flesh. 
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Western Union didn't 


guess.... they tested! 


The order amounted to some 200,000 square 
feet. Operating room floors, with a 24-hour working 


day, required a material which would absorb a max- 
imum of sound, withstand extreme wear—all at lowest 


maintenance cost. 


So test patches of many floor materials were laid 
down in one of the company s older buildings. Service 
tests were conducted over a period of many months. 
The result was the selection of resilient Sealex Floors 
for Western Union’s new skyscraper in NewYork City. 

Large area installations are only one side of our 
work, which also includes de luxe designed-to-order 


floors for executive offices. 


Write our Business Floors Dept. for full informa- 
tion. Get the facts about Bonded Floors installation 


service—Sealex materials backed by a Guaranty Bond. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. + + KEARNY,N. J. 


SEALEX 


EINOLEUM FLOORS 
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Demoted 


The monthly meeting of the New York 
Microscopical Society pursued its calm 
way fortnight ago until Dr. Maximilian 
Toch, michro-chemist, arose to speak. Dr. 
Toch’s specialty is the analysis of paint, 
the verification of works of art by micro- 
photography. To the assembled scientists 
he showed numerous lantern slides, ex- 
plained his theory: a painting may be 
identified by magnification of the artist’s 
brush-strokes, which are as characteristic 
as his handwriting. Like a firecracker came 
a specific statement: None of the Rem- 
brandts in the Metropolitan Museum is 
genuine, with the possible exception of The 





| Gilder from the Havemeyer Collection. 


Attacks on the authenticity of the 26 
presumable Rembrandts in the Metropol- 
itan are nothing new. In 1923 Dr. John 


| Charles Van Dyke, professor of the his- 


tory of art in Rutgers University, an- 


| . . . . 
nounced that in his opinion there were no 


genuine Rembrandts in the Metropolitan; 
further, that there were only 35 genuine 
Rembrandts in the world.* And in the 
past six or seven years a Scotch chemist 
named Arthur P. Laurie has been travel- 
ling from museum to museum with his 
microscope, his X-ray and ultra violet ma- 
chines, casting doubt upon half the 
Rembrandts of Europe and the U. S. 

To all attacks the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and Curator of Paintings Bryson 
Burroughs have made no reply. They 
made none last week. But sharp-eyed 
reporters noted that at least one Metro- 
politan canvas had been demoted. One of 
the most important ‘“Rembrandts” ac- 
quired by the museum bore last week a 
new tag: 

THE SIBYL 
WILLEM DROST (?) 

Assistant curators insisted that the new 
label had nothing to do with the remarks 
of Micro-Chemist Toch, the painting had 
been re-assigned to Drost (a Rembrandt 
pupil) several months ago when the pic- 
ture was cleaned. 

Experts sprang to the defense of the 


| Rembrandts. Dr. William R. Valentiner, 


director of the Detroit Museum of Art, 
who has officially approved hundreds of 
paintings sold in the U. S., was at work 
last week on a catalog of Rembrandts 
owned in the U.S. From Florida he sent 
a telegram: WHAT WILL BECOME 
OF THE ENJOYMENT OF ART BY 
THE GENERAL PUBLIC IF THE 
GREATEST MASTERPIECES ARE 
EXPOSED TO SUCH ARBITRARY 
CRITICISM. 

Hermann Voss, curator of paintings in 
the Berlin State Museums, rushed off a 
boat in New York harbor bristling with 
indignation. ‘I would like to ask Dr. 
Toch,” said he, “whether he means to 
oppose the opinion of the entire artistic 
world with regard to the authenticity of 
works believed today to have been painted 
by Rembrandt.” 

*The Metropolitan Museum did not acquire 
the six Rembrandts of the Havemeyer Collection 
until 1929. Rembrandt authenticators limit their 
attacks to his paintings, do not attempt to deal 
= the thousands of proofs of Rembrandt 
etchings. 
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ARE YOU 
GOING TO 
EUROPE? 


: send for our free 
book which has been written for you by an 
organization with fifty years’ experience in 
foreign travel. Send for it today. It is free and 
places you under no obligation. 


Not a booklet or a leaflet but a 104-page 
manual of travel, covering these subjects: 


WHAT THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL SERVICE 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


Planning a Trip - Our European Staff 
Passports & Other Formalities 


GREAT BRITAIN - FRANCE 
ITALY - GERMANY - ETC. 


All this well-illustrated book will be intensely 
valuable to you—but especially at this time we 
call attention to our Individual Travel Service in 
Europe. The men in this department of our com- 
pany will buy your steamship tickets, make 
reservations at hotels, engage guides and auto- 
mobiles wherever you need them, and make 
things pleasant for you in every country and 
city or town you visit. This is done by the ex- 
clusive Raymond-Whitcomb organization of 
‘Regional Directors’ abroad, who are literally 
traveling offices of experts, at the service of our 
patrons in Great Britain and on the Continent. 


We hope that this year you will add your 
name to the long list of experienced travelers 
who rely upon Raymond-Whitcomb to take 
all the travail out of travel. Call at our nearest 
office—or send for the manual, “Raymond- 
Whitcomb Guide to European Travel." 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1601 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 176 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 421 Book Building, Detroit, Mich. 230 Post 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 493 West Fifth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Agents in Principal Cities 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB, 126 Newbury St., Boston 
Send me, free and without obligation, your Guide to 


European Travel. 


Name 


Address 
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Friends of Libraries 


A frequently quoted definition is 
Thomas Carlyle’s: “The true University 
of these days is a Collection of Books.” 
(Heroes and Hero-worship). 





Since most university librarians feel that | 


their needs are never very lavishly attended 


| to, they must rely, for anything more 


than bare necessities, upon outside gifts. 


| Oxford University has its Friends of the 


Bodleian Library, founded by the late Sir 
William Osler, who was curator of that 


most scholarly of English-speaking col- | 


legiate libraries. To Harvard has come 
$216,742 in gifts through its Friends of 
the Library, founded in 1925 by a group 
of alumni at a dinner in honor of the late 


Archibald Cary Coolidge, then Harvard | 3 


librarian. The Friends of the Columbia 
Library, formed in 1928, a small, special- 


| ized group, paying annual dues ($5), have 


obtained many an extensive donation 
(Such as Columbia’s private economics 
and mathematics collections, probably the 
world’s largest). Last April was formed 
the Friends of the Princeton Library. 


| Open to all comers, it publishes an annual 


review, Biblia; without actively campaign- 
ing, it obtains occasional gifts for Prince- 
ton’s library. 


Latest group of library-friends is the | 


Yale Library Associates, organized last 
December under the direction of Profes- 
sor Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Keeper 
of Rare Books in Yale University’s costly 
Sterling Memorial Library. Last 


sociates’ work a notable gift—a summary 
of Dr. Albert Einstein’s relativity theory, 
written in his own hand, valued at $25,000 
(Time, March 16). 
ceived 160 original letters from Poet 
Matthew Arnold to Poet Arthur Hugh 


| Clough, upon whose death Arnold wrote 
| Thyrsis.* With money given by members 


of Yale’s class of 1917, Professor Tinker 
bought the letters from Arthur Hugh 


| Clough, the poet’s son, in England. 


a 
© 


| System 


“The bryophyte is a fungus. True or 


false, gentlemen?” 


Click-click went the blind student’s 


| typewriter. 


“The amoeba is unicellular. 
false?” 
Click-click-click. . .. 


It was too, too easy for Yale Uni- 


versity’s shrewd biology students. As their | 


instructor read out his weekly yes-&-no 
quiz all they had to do was wait to hear 
their blind classmate’s answer. Since he 
was brilliant and assiduous, they were sure 


of good marks if they just translated | 
| “yes” for his three clicks, “no” for his two. 


It was puzzling for the instructor; he 


| wondered why all the class was doing so 


well. But last week he uncovered the sys- 
tem. Vengefully he persuaded the blind 
leader to type “no” for “yes” and “yes” 
for “no.” Then he marked the papers, 


*As at least every college junior knows the 
three great English elegies are Thyrsis, Lycidas, 


| (John Milton for Edward King), Adonais (Percy 


Bysshe Shelley for John Keats). 


And last week it re- | 


True or | 
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A FRIEND WHEN YOU 
NEED A FRIEND... 


When you are away off somewhere 
...and you don’t know a soul... and 
you can’t speak the language ... 
and you are as helpless as the day 
you were born... you see a cap 
... and there is a smile under it... 
and once again there is that name you 


will jump for joy to see—‘**Cook”’. 


For 90 years Cook’s, through their 


unique world-wide facilities, have 





placed the joys and advantages of 
| travel within the reach of all . . . 300 
conveniently located offices—200 in 


Europe alone. Tell us about your 


| plans, your available time and your 


| budget ideas; if you prefer Travel 
by train, by automobile, or by air- 
plane; if you wish to travel sociably 
with congenial companions or exclu- 
| sively with your family or friends 
|... or individually as the mood impels. 
Whatever your requirements, it costs 
you nothing to consult us, to scruti- 
nize our multifarious group programs 
or to let us work out your own 
independent individual itinerary. 


Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Welcome 
Everywhere 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago St. Louis 
Toronto 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 
Montreal 


Washington 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver 





in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 
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relaying of this #0 year old 


Pe 


CAST TRON PIPE LINE 
originally laid in 1888 


will save 


that 


HE City of Philadelphia 
has saved $70,000 of 
taxpayers’ money by 
digging up the abandoned 
cast iron water mains shown 
above, and re-laying them in 
a new location. These mains, 
originally laid in 1888, were 
still in prime condition. They 


-had paid for themselves in 


service but were ready for 
more. So these old cast iron 
mains went into a new pipe 
line to ‘work for nothing” for 
a hundred years or so. 


Cast iron mains are fre- 
guently dug up, and re-laid, 
long after the bonds issued 
for their payment have been 
retired. Growth of cities and 
shifting centers of population 
require re-routing of pipe 
lines or substitution of larger 
mains. If the abandoned 
mains are of cast iron they 
may be salvaged and re-laid 
elsewhere to “work for 
nothing.” 


PHILADELPHIA‘70,000. \ . 


“| 
. e a* 
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Water mains 


work for nothing 


New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, St. Louis and many 
other cities have taken up and 
re-laid cast iron mains to the 
benefit of taxpayers. The 
salvage value of cast iron 
pipe is one of the many rea- 
sons why engineers prefer to 
specify cast iron for water 
and gas mains. 


Cast iron pipe gives extra 
service because of its effec- 
tive resistance to rust. Cast 
iron is the only ferrous metal 
for water and gas mains that 
will not disintegrate fromrust. 
This characteristic makes 
cast iron pipe the most prac- 
ticable for underground 


Reg. Trade Mark 


fj case now] 


Look for the ‘’Q-check’’ symbol as shown 
above. It is the registered trademark of 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 


mains for rust will not 
destroy it. 


City officials, taxpayers 
and engineers are invited to 
write for further information 
regarding the economy of 
specifying cast iron pipe for 
water and gas mains as well 
as for sewers, road culverts 
and industrial uses. Address 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” trade- 
mark is obtainable from the following lead- 
ing pipe founders: Alabama Pipe Company, 
Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow 
& Sons, 219 N. Talman Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 
United States Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N.J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe 
Company, 11 Broadway, New York. 


CAST IRON PIP 
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Lake Ellen Wilson from Gunsight Pass 


Glacier Park’s the finest riding 
country in America! recapture the Old 


West this summer in Glacier Park—thrill to the care- 
free camaraderie you find. Take to the mountain trails 
on horseback or climb a glacier, hike over the Divide, 
fish, golf, or camp out under Montana stars—in short, 
keep step with youth! For details write Great Northern 
Vacations, St. Paul. Ask 2 - about Escorted Tours. 


The New J 
EMPIRE BUILDER / 


The Luxurious 


ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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said he would average all the previous high 
grades with that day’s low one.* 


o-—- 


$10,000,000 for Gaels 


A people who have had no great en- 
couragement in maintaining their home in- 
dustries and arts, in preserving their native 
language, literature, history and music are 


| the Scottish Highlanders. Last fortnight a 


project emerged in the U. S. which aims to 
establish at heathery Inverness a $10,- 
000,000 Gaelic University. The movement 
is entirely cis-Atlantic in origin and aim, 
for its backers, American Iona Society 
Inc., wish it to represent their gratitude 
for Scotland’s contributions to the growth 
of the U. S. (there were, for example, 22 
generals of Scottish descent in the Revolu- 
tionary War). Their immediate goal is 
$50,000 for campaign purposes, then $1.- 
000,000 with which to start the university. 
The municipality of Inverness has offered 
23 acres of land and a building. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, the Duke & 
Duchess of Atholl, Sir George MacDonald 
(onetime secretary of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department) and many another Scot 
and Briton have endorsed the plan. 
The Celtic tongues are dying. Cornish 
is extinct; Manx is spoken by less than 
1,000 of the 50,000 Manxmen; Breton and 
Welsh have lost ground steadily; Scottish 
Gaelic is spoken by less than 50,000 Scots- 
men, though 30 years ago it was the 
language of 250,000. Most determined to 
preserve its language is the Irish Free 
State. Ever since Douglas Hyde founded 
the Gaelic League in 1893 the teaching of 
Gaelic has increased in Free State Schools. 
Now it is compulsory in national primary 
and secondary schools, optional in Free 
State universities (most important are 


| Trinity College, Dublin, and National 


University. But among Scotland’s four 
great lowland universities—Aberdeen, St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow—Gaelic is 
taught intermittently in only one, Glas- 
gow. 

President of the American Iona Society 
is Richard M. Montgomery of Manhattan. 
First vice president is Associate Editor 


| John Huston Finley of the New York 


Times. Among trustees and committee- 


| men are Philanthropist Walter Scott, Wil- 
| liam Earl Dodge Stokes, Hotelman John 


McEntee Bowman, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Realtor Joseph Paul Day, Banker 
Edward Roland Harriman, Rev. Robert 
Norwood, Lawyer Frank Lyon Polk. 

The Iona Society plans to work in co- 
operation with the Society of Friends of 
the Universities of Ireland. Last fortnight 
John Lawrence Gerig, professor of Celtic 
at Columbia University, second vice presi- 
dent of the Iona Society, made a plea for 
the proposed university at Inverness. Said 
he: “It would be most regrettable if, in the 
amalgamation of cultures toward which all 
nations are tending, the beautiful and ro- 
mantic tradition of the Celt should disap- 
pear from the face of the earth.” 


*In The Varmint, Owen Johnson’s famed 
story of Lawrenceville School, Dink Stover, by 
wiggling his ears, was able to “crib” for a whole 
Latin class when their teacher, The Roman 
(the late Lawrence Cameron Hull) asked them 
his favorite question: “Gerund or gerundive?” 
Suspicious, The Roman varied his question one 
day to: “Pick out the first gerund in the para- 
graph.” All flunked save able Dink Stover. 
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DON’T MISss the BOAT! 


lr YOU are more than 40 years old you 
have seen four major business depres- 
sions in America. 


What is vastly more important right 
now, you have seen three major business 
revivals too! 


There’s nothing new in that commercial 
see-saw —fifty centuries tell the same 
old story of alternate fat times and lean. 


The saddest chapter in the tale is the 
one concerned with lost opportunities, 
with failure to get aboard the good ship 
Prosperity while it was still at the dock 
making ready for the cruise. 


No MAN schooled in the forces 
which underlie American progress can 
fail to realize that sailing-time for Good 
Business is drawing near once more. 


Industry in America for months has 
been manufacturing shortages instead of 
surpluses; savings are mounting; install- 
ment paper is shrinking. 


If you wait for someone to broadcast 
‘*Ajl Aboard’’ before you get your busi- 
ness ready to go, your chances for a 


choice seat at the Captain’s or even the 
Purser’s table are not-so-good. 


The only way to realize your hopeful dream 
of satisfactory sales and profits in future is 
to buckle down now and spend brains, 
energy, money on the job of making that 
dream come true! 


ARrEapy Tue SATURDAY EVENING 
Post is again booking passage for far- 
sighted manufacturers who this time 
intend not to miss the boat. 


It presumes to do this by right of its long 
and valuable service to American busi- 
ness, and because it is itself going along. 


It offers the alert advertiser now when 
needed a tested and trusted means of 
address to the most intelligent and 
progressive audience in America—that 
hub three-million-strong which turns the 
taste, thinking, buying of the other mil- 
lions in this land. 


It can do a great job for you just as it 
does a great job for itself, by doing the 
greatest job for its readers of any maga- 
zine in the world! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


32 TIME 
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Banff Springs 
of the 4 


IKE a continuous smart English houseparty. . 
& go the stimulating days under the hospitable roof of Banff Springs Hotel, in the 


Cosmopolis 


Canadian Rockies 


. nonchalant, brilliant, informal. So 


heart of the Canadian Rockies. Mornings... 
interesting companions. Pony rides up 8,000-foot trails. Golf ona $450,000 course 


every one to his tastes... along with 
with glacial river hazards. Luncheon, prepared by famous chefs. Indian Archery... 


speedy tennis . . . canters on well-groomed saddle horses . .. motor trips to lovely Lake 
Louise, dips into warm sulphur or cool glacial pools. And then tea time in the lounge. 

Now comes the magic Alpine evening. 
For after a perfect dinner, a dance to 


catchy music or a delightful light opera by 












the Musical Cruisaders, you promenade 
under a silvery moon, with the stars looking 
down on Bow Valley’s exquisite panorama. 


SYTTYTY 
+ pre easee 


ie. ary" 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 


ADIAN 
SI FIC 





Come up this 


Special monthly rates, Euro- 
pean Plan for typical room 
with bath, single—$7 up per 
day; double—$12 up. Period 
suites for two, $28 up. 
Special servants’ quarters. 
Room rates about 20% lower 
during May, June, Sept. But 
arrange for all summer long. 
American Plan also, May 15 
—June 15and Sept. 7 to 30,for 
stay oneweek or longer,room 
with bath and meals, sing/e, 
$10 per day; double, $18 per 
cay. Hotel opens May 15th, 


Listen in to the Musical Cruisaders—on WJZ and 
affiliated stations (N. B. C.) every Wednesday 
evening—B8:30 to 9:30, Eastern Standard Time. 


SPRINGS— A CANADIAN 


OFFICES 


PACIFIC HOTEL 


344 Madison Ave. 405 Boylston St. 1500 Locust St. 160 Pear! St. 14th & N.Y.Ave.,N.W. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO WASHINGTON, D. C. 

338 Sixth Ave. 1010 Chester Ave. 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 412 Locust St. 675 Market St. 

PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


Offices in other large cities. Also reservations, rates, information from hotel manager. 
LOW FARE EXCURSIONS=PACIFIC COAST TOURS, ALASKA, CONDUCTED TOURS 





Summer and stay! 





MEDICINE 


College of Physicians 


It is difficult for a doctor to get into 
the American College of Physicians or the 
American College of Surgeons. Of 157,906 
licensed doctors in the U. S., only 98.800 
belong to the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Membership in the College of 
Physicians is but 2,300, in the College of 
Surgeons only 9,858. Last week 366 new- 
comers were accepted as Fellows of the 
College of Physicians when it met in Balti- 
more. 

They took a seemly oath: “. . . I pledge 
myself . . . toconsider ever primary tomy 
own, the welfare of patients dependent 








| upon my professional knowledge and skill; 


ever to respect the interests and reputa- 
tions of my colleagues; as occasion re- 
quires, to supplement my own judgment 
with the wisdom and counsel of competent 
medical specialists; to render my as- 
sistance willingly to my colleagues; to ex- 
tend freely my professional aid to the un- 
fortunate, the poor and the needy; to ad- 
vance steadily in knowledge by the reading 
of authoritative medical literature, by at- 
tendance at important gatherings of medi- 
cal men, by postgraduate instruction from 
men of eminence and position, and by the 
free interchange of experience and opinion 
with my associates. 

“Further, I promise, insofar as in me 
lies, to shun the public press or public 
gatherings of laymen where my attitude 
might be regarded as seeking self-advance- 
ment; to avoid selfishness and commercial- 
ism in my professional practice; to influ- 
ence patients to appreciate their financial 
responsibilities to their medical advisers; 
to adjust my compensation to the circum- 
stances of my patients and to make such 
charges commensurate with the services 
rendered and to avoid discrediting my pro- 
fession by seeking unwarranted compensa- 
AEE 6: 

Specialists. 


Although ‘new Fellows 


| swore to consult specialists and hoped that 


their fellowships suggested: expertness in 
some medical specialty, the outgoing presi- 
dent of the College, Dr. Sydney Robotham 


| Miller of Baltimore,* lammed the special- 


ists: “We have altogether too many spe- 
cialists and the field is over-crowded by 
too many incompetent specialists. I may 


| add that no specialist is competent unless 





he has had several years of general prac- 
tice. ” 

Medical Missionaries, President Mil- 
ler incidentally set up an idea of raising 


| funds to despatch medical school profes- 


sors as medical missionaries among small- 
town doctors. 

Vitamins. Dr. Elmer Verner McCol- 
lum, Johns Hopkins chemical hygienist, 
observed that the nose of a person who 
lacks sufficient Vitamin A runs just as it 
runs from common colds and in sinus 
trouble. There may be a direct relation- 


| ship between this vitamin and such rhi- 


| nitis. 


| Elected president for 1932-33 is Dr. 


Maternal Manganese. Dr. McCollum 


| also remarked that the lack of manganese 


*President for the coming year is Solon Marx 
White of Minneapolis, who will preside over the 
College’s next annual meeting, at San Francisco. 
Francis 


| Marion Pottenger of Monrovia, Calif. 
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ecial- bags. W hen the horizon is most unin- 
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d oe . spiring artd there’s nothing you can do 


sles about it...do you increase your cigarettes 
Iniess 
prac- to decrease your boredom? That’s the time 


Mil for your Spud experience! That’s the time 
ising a |) «€ to discover how Spud’s cooler smoke keeps 
bes your mouth continually moist-cool and 
comfortably clean ...no matter how long 

cCol- 
enist, 
who 


or how concentrated the session with 


i Spud’s lusty tobacco fragrance. Even if 


si 2 $ Pp U D = 7 you're a 2 or 3-pack-a-day smoker. . . you 
tion S 4 ¢| find that Spuds keep you always mouth- 


hi- ce 
Bis: MENTHOL-COOLED happy. No wonder Spud is called “the 


ollum CIGARETTE $ Premnot Coats ee grand new freedom in old-fashioned 
& 


anese ARE ; 
20 FOR 20c (U.S.)...20 FOR 30c (CANADA) Sing eS tobacco enjoyment”! See for yourself! 
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THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Any LEVIATHAN Sailing 


...the Charm of a Cosmopolitan Crowd! 
SAIL APRIL 15... MAY9...MAY 27...JUNE17...JULY 4 
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ee Qny Night in the Chak Peviathen 


Meet the World on a crossing in the LEV] ATHAN, largest and most famous ship on the 
Atlantic. An explorer off to deepest Africa . . . a premiere danseuse returning to Paris . .. 
an Oriental potentate bound for an imperial conference . . . a German scientist . . . debu- 
tantes for court presentations . . . men of affairs, women of importance. Cosmopolitans—all! 


Devoted to this mammoth liner because of her gay atmosphere, charm and appointments. 
Size gives the LEVIATHAN steadiness . . 


the shiver of vibration . . . room spaciousness to the point of cubic extravagance . . . covered 


. gigantic turbines give her five-day speed minus 


pier to covered pier . . . brilliant Club Leviathan with marvelous Ben Bernie dance orchestra, 
entertainment, suppers without cover charge or check . . . ““Talkies’”’ . . . Ship-to-Shore 
telephone . . . famous Pompeian Pool . . . a cuisine that is the toast of the Atlantic... every 


deck divertissement ... and a fare to Cherbourg or Southampton that is a revelation in value! 


For the full length of luxury at low cost take the five famous cabin liners — George 
Washington, America, Republic, President Harding and President Roosevelt. New 
York to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Hamburg with fares from $132.50. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Paul W. Chapman, President 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Little Rock, New Orleans. SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


_ Night is Full of Stars and Romances 
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in food “evidently destroys the instinct 
of maternal affection” among rats. 
Weak Hearts & Oxygen. Several 


types of heart disease can be helped by 
keeping the patient in atmosphere of 40% 
to 50% oxygen, reported Dr. Alvan Leroy 
Barach of Manhattan.* The excess oxygen 
increases the amount of blood the heart 
pumps each beat and thus aids the flow of 
blood through hardened arteries, or it 
helps maintain circulation when the heart 
is jolted by a blood clot plugging a blood 
vessel. The oxygen treatment relieves 
shortness of breath, lowers pulse rate, im- 
proves appetite, aids elimination of body 
poisons. It does not help tuberculosis of 
the lungs. 

Weight Reduction, Sarcastically Dr. 
Henry Asbury Christian, onetime Harvard 
Medical School dean, assailed anti-fat 
nostrums: 

““Many vagaries of diet are advised by 
food faddists which run from nothing but 











International 


Jouns Hopkins’ McCoL_tum 


.. . Vitamin A for running noses, 
manganese for mother-love. 


grapes to almost nothing but oranges— 
through purely vegetarian, largely meat, 
fat-poor, salt-poor, vitamin-rich, sugar- 
poor, carbohydrate-rich, only milk and 
largely nut diets—with the expectancy 
that soon someone will exploit a blubber 
diet. . . . All these dietary regimens seem 
to succeed in ratio to the psychological in- 
fluence of the adviser and the psycho- 
pathic complex of the advisee.” He ad- 
vised merely eating less ordinary foods 
and being satisfied with a pound a week 
loss of weight. 

Stomach Cancer, Ammonia, uric acid, 
urea and aminoacid have recently been dis- 
covered in stomach juices. Certainly an 
increase of those substances is associated 
with cancer, and perhaps with other dis- 
eases. Dr. Lay Martin of Johns Hopkins 
is trying to find out, hoping that the pro- 
portions of those substances in gastric 
juices may help early diagnosis of stomach 
cancer. For some undetermined reasons 

*Ordinary air contains 21% oxygen. At a 
height of three miles oxygen is so scant that t 
live man needs to breathe from tanks of the gas. 
At four miles oxygen is but 10% of the atmos- 
phere, and airplane motors need superchargers. 
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A hunting.. 


Will he bring back 
‘rabbits skin’ 


FF HE Gogs to the Big City for a little 
business ‘‘hunting.’’ 

Don’t worry. .. he’ll bring back 
his «*rabbit skin.”” Orders may be elusive 
today, like the proverbial jack rabbit, but 
he’s learned a thing or two, including the 
real need of keeping his nerves steady, eyes 
clear, wits nimble. . . so he can draw a 
finer bead on his prospect. 

And that’s where the Palmer House 
helps him. 

He exchanges the city’s hard pavements 
for its soft-napped rugs. He trades noise 
and confusion for one of its quiet, well- 
ventilated rooms, 

Whether he pays $4.00 or $6.00 or 
more a day, he escapes even the little irri- 
tations.and gains healthful relaxation. 

Neighbors may sing under their showers 
but he never hears them through the walls. 
Not even his bed squeaks. And the desk, 
too, is made of such solid stuff that it never 
wobbles. 

Bath towels are man-size affairs, The 
Servidors in every room let in service and 
keep out servants. .. and incidentally reduce 
his tipping overhead. 

Neither he nor his furnishings have a 
‘‘squeezed in” feeling. In fact, he takes 
his setting-up exercises in the bath room 


every morning 

. . and has 
reported no 
bruised knuckles 
or skinned elbows 
as yet. 

And what a 
story his food 
tells when he is 
away from home. 

He doesn’t re- 
member the 
tempting venison, 
buffalo meat, 
prairie chicken 
and grouse that 


the old Palmer House used to serve. But he 
does know that Chef Amiet, with four dining 
rooms and a lunch room, serves American 


FROM THE WOMAN’S 
VIEWPOINT 


A woman’ sfloor, exclusively for women. 


Floor clerks and reception parlors on 
all floors, 


Two libraries. A hospital with nurses 
and doctors always on duty. 


Children’s open-air and enclosed play- 
rooms, Educational supervisors, 


Tea-time concerts in the Great Hall. 


Dining rooms with dance or symphony 
music—and also without music, 


Beauty parlors and fashion shops right 
in the hotel. 


Expert women shoppers, to accompany 
you or to do your shopping for you. 


and French cooking that’s guaranteed to 
brace any appetite that happens in. 





CHICAGO 





He always did like the good things... 
especially when he found them in a loca- 
tion that saved him transportation-and- 
walking time and money. 


Now he values them more than ever... 
because he has to step faster these days to 
get his ‘rabbit skin’’ 

. . Watrer L. Grecory, <AManager 
Send your name and address to the Palmer House, 
Room 2369, for either (or both) of these booklets: 
Chef Amiet’s 25 favorite Recipes, for use in your 
home. Chicago's Everyday “* World's Fair’’ —a guide 
to things worth seeing. 


Rates: $4.00 and more; $6.00 and more with twin beds (for 2 guests). Every Room with Private Bath 


‘“*NEXT DOOR TO EVERYTHING’*’—STATE STREET, MONROE 


STREET AND WABASH AVENUE 
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cancer of the digestive tract has become A | 
| more frequent recently, observed Dr. 4 
Thomas Richardson Brown of Baltimore. amma 
Diabetes Criteria. Thousands of peo- : 
ple who have not diabetes are being treated Flig. 
for it and refused life insurance because of Ww 
it, asserted Dr. John Ralston Williams of Newf 
Rochester, N. Y. Excess sugar in the week, 
blood is no positive criterion of the dis- pated 
| ease, he said. He proposed a method of ice 0 
| exactly measuring the output of the and h 
| pancreas (abdominal salivary gland) in the 
| whose imperfect function is an essential raced 
factor in the cause of diabetes. and | 
Migraine. The young electrician whom tures 
the University of Illinois College of Medi- ha 
cine hired because he appeared to be a per- Sikor: 
| fect victim of migraine (Time, Jan. 19), chen | 
was fired because rest and good food un- floes 1 
| expectedly cleared up his headache. the y 
At Baltimore Dr. Ray Morton Balyeat other: 
| of the University of Oklahoma Medical explo 
| School said he had examined 2,728 mi- Friss¢ 
graine victims and figured that the U. S. —Bal 


had 4,000,000 of them. He believes that a 
relationship exists between the headaches 
and asthma, hay fever, eczema and other 
allergic disorders. At least he has pre- 
vented attacks of migraine by easing at- 
tacks of the allergies. 


Resolutions. Members of the College 
resolved to argue with Congressmen and 
State legislators for the repeal of every 
law which restricts medical treatment of 
disease by licensed physicians. 


ee 
Big Dispute 


Scene: a Los Angeles courtroom last 
“After the first of June, you'll want to break away from week. 


care and get out on the open range. Well, we've got Characters: 


; ae : Adolph Roome III, 14, more than 6 ft. 
most all the makin’s of a Dude Ranch vacation corralled tall, weight 235 Ib., overgrown apparently 


out here in Montana and Wyoming. You can catch trout, from the disfunction of his pituitary body, 
ride, hunt, hike, roundup, pow-wow and relax in gen- a ductless gland which controls growth. 


Thi is full of tall . bse hori Dr. Adolph Edward Roome Jr., his 
eral. This country is full of tall mountains, big horizons father, corpulent Los Angeles physician, 


and room. And it’s full of hospitality and good fun, too. who wanted to administer pituitary ex- 
: ; tract to make his son stop growing. 
“Out here hats are never higher than they are wide Mrs, Helen Reome, 5 digg tee ome 
and you Il be mighty welcome.” time wife, a large-boned trained nurse who 
objected to the proposed treatment for I 
her son. 

Our book entitled “Ranches” will help you select the Judge Lester W. Roth. Randy 
Comes. Hiicer EE ticlosn. 421 tlorthers ; Son: I wear a 74 size hat, size 11 shoes, hopeft 
Pacific Reilway, Saint Paul, Minn. measure 40 in. around the waist and 41 in. Balche 

around the chest. I am a student at alive. 
Central Junior High School. right. 
Judge: Are you embarrassed by your thing | 
size while associating with other students? lieve ] 
Son: No, they never say anything. My Dr. 
father embarrassed me though in front of Balche 
friends. . . . People looked at me like I a nort 
was a criminal. seawal 
: Father: Scientific investigation shows his sol 
Jes le) LD Leh eh eh) that the boy will be 7 ft. tall and weigh where 
The PERSONAL TOUCH ¢o your A-Eapence an Toure 400 lb. when he is 21. I want him to de- source 





“Folks, we, the Chuck Wagon Quartet, will be look- 


ing for you this summer on the ranch. 














E U R Oo P E 2 Weeks $200 and up from — velop into a normal, healthy, intelligent young 
The electrified,scenicallysupreme route.Indian | ps . : 4 
datas: Le abtece t+ 3 Mt. Rainier Nat'l Park, Columbia he man, not a giant. had li 
EE your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean River Highway, Seattle, Tacoma, Puget Sound Mother: My son has every chance to for th 
Stend Dawson, Ltd., and have them arrange your Cruise, Canadian Rockies, Lake Louise, Banff. | 1,.-ome as much a man as his father, or hoping 
next trip to Europe. Your tour will be “‘personally Experienced escorts, jolly companions, best a 
planned’’ by specialists who have lived in Europe accommodations. Just like a big ae = a better one. Fris 
- + who know their Europe from every angle. | (Everything included except meals. Alsoexten- | — Judoe (to boy): You have seen giants to exp 
’ . > A 
Independent Tours Private Motor Tours YELLOWSTONE, COLORADO YELLOWSTONE PARK, thru and know what they look like. Are you found! 
KE CITY, 2 Weeks GALLATIN GATEWAY, 9Days “eye é . : 4 . ot me 
Ph sony sence ey ae eeevind SEtl deutsdes wecbte” GAUE tt ands tacated willing to take a chance on becoming like tering 
iminating travellers sinc y, ~whisey Write for booklets them? ae 
Woe . Pe os; B. Haynes, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. ee “Ss A 
DEA ante A Son, td. FE Say > 225 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. Son: Yes. ‘ b 4 4 party « 
_ 1200-17L Judge: The boy is not a guinea pig, an a soun 


DEBE PPP PM Diz a pip mpce . QZ Ofte MILWAUKEE | he will not be subjected to experiments the se 


Electrified Over the RockiestotheSea ROAD | by any doctor. shots | 
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AERONAUTICS bpecersanpsnggats WITH SINGLE ENGINES 


Flights & Flyers 

White Thunder. From Horse Island, 
Newfoundland, two planes emerged last 
week, one with success, one with antici- 
pated failure. After cracking up on the 
ice off Horse Island, Pilot Robert Fogg 
and his photographer had worked all night 
in the biting cold, improvising repairs, and 
raced home next day to Associated Press 
and Paramount News with first news pic- 
tures of the Viking disaster (Time, March 
23 and 30). From the other plane, a 
Sikorsky amphibian, ice-wise Bernt Bal- 
chen and two companions had scanned the 
floes in vain for a trace of Varick Frissell, 
the young Yale graduate who, with 25 
others, was missing after the sealing ship 
exploded. Frissell’s father, Dr. Lewis Fox 
Frissell of Manhattan, had sent them up 
—Balchen, F. Merion Cooper and Pilot 





f 





Keystone 
VARICK FRISSELL 
His father kept on hoping. . . . 


Randy Enslow—because he was doggedly 
hopeful that his son was alive, and because 
Balchen is probably the ablest Arctic flyer 
alive. Said he: “Varick will come back all 
right. . . . He’s been through that sort of 
thing before. I am optimistic, and I be- 
lieve I have a right to be.” 

Dr. Frissell remained hopeful even after 
Balchen reported that the ice, whipped by 
a northwest wind, was moving steadily 
seaward. The father’s reasoning was that 
his son would eventually be swept ashore 
where he could survive by his own re- 
sources. The very fact that others near 
young Frissell at the time of the explosion 
had lived to tell the tale was something 
for the father to cleave to. He went on 
hoping. ... 

Frissell, 27, had devoted his vacations 
to exploring little known parts of New- 
foundland and Labrador even before en- 
tering Yale with the class of 1926. Last 
year, having raised $200,000, he took a 
party of actors aboard the Viking to make 
a sound-cinema called White Thunder of 
the sealing fleets. It was for additional 
shots to complete the scenario that he set 


DOUBLE EFFICIENCY AND ASSURE SAFETY 


OF AIR TRANSPORTATION... 





| THE AIRBUS—12 PLACE; 11 PASSENGERS, PILOT AND 1,075 LBS. OF BAGGAGE AND CARGO 











New Castle, Delaware 


| FUEL SUFFICIENT FOR 700 MILES CRUISING RANGE. CRUISING SPEED OF 120 M. P. H. 


PAYLOAD: twice that of other single-engined trans- 
port planes of similar horsepower. Consists of 11 
passengers and 600 lbs. of baggage and cargo carried in 
cabin baggage compartment and 450 lbs. in nose com- 
partment. Total, 2,945 lbs. 


OPERATING COST: half that of multi-engined air- 
planes of similar load capacity. The single Cyclone 
engine is economical to operate. The 200 gal. gasoline 
capacity provides a cruising radius of 700 miles. 


SAFETY: due to that perfection of flying qualities, 
control, and quiet comfort which only the single- 
engined airplane provides, as the history of aviation 
has proved. 


THE RESULT: earning capacity far beyond that of 


any aircraft as yet produced. 


THE PACEMAKER 6-Place Monoplane 
with Whirlwind 9 — 300 h. p. Engine 
The same excellent characteristics are em- 
bodied in the Pacemaker and the Wasp- 
engined Skyrocket, both 6-place  single- 
engined ships which are known the world 
over for their extraordinary performance 
and have earned for Bellanca an unparalleled 
record for safety and endurance. 


All Bellanca Aircraft Manufactured under 
Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificates 


Write for Literature and Further Information 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, New York 
Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BELLANCA 
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Service 
Local to You 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in 
your vicinity. They are not sent from 
Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


PORTLAND, ME. 
BOSTON ... WORCESTER 
SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
TORRINGTON 
WESTPORT 
STAMFORD 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY . .. SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO . . . TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
ORANGE... MADISON 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND...DAYTON 
TOLEDO... COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE 
LEXINGTON 
PADUCAH... DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ATLANTA... 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 
TULSA 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 635 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 
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out with Cameraman Arthur G. Penrod on | 


the disastrous voyagé last month. 


Close Call. About five miles above 
New York City the engine of Elinor 
Smith’s Bellanca began to sputter. She 
reached under the dashboard to turn a 
fuel valve. Instead, she must have loos- 
ened a connection of her oxygen breather. 
... Next thing that Elinor Smith saw 
was the Hempstead, L. I. reservoir only 
2,000 ft. away, rushing up to meet her. She 
pulled her ship into a gliding angle, 
skimmed into a field, jammed on the 
brakes to avoid striking a tree. The plane 
nosed over. Rescuers rushed up to find 
the girl unhurt, walking about, crying 
hysterically. Such was the end of her 


attempt to regain the women’s altitude | 


record from Ruth Nichols, who soared to 
28,743 ft. a few weeks ago (Time, March 
16). But calibration of her barograph 
may yet prove that Elinor Smith flew high- 


est. 


Goucher Girls. Goucher College (for | 


girls) in Baltimore has a rule forbidding | 


its students to fly to and from the city. 
Last week the authorities yielded to the 
coaxings of a dozen students, allowed them 
to fly home for Easter holiday in chartered 
planes. One ship took off for Newark. 
Two others headed for Pittsburgh. One 
of these, carrying five girls, got only 20 mi. 
west of Baltimore’s Logan Field when low 
clouds ‘turned it back. The pilot of the 


other Pittsburgh-bound ship, with three | 


girls, lost his way in snow and sleet, was 
thrice forced down in the farmlands of 
Pennsylvania. Instead of a two-hour 


flight, the Goucher girls spent a long, cold | 
day, arrived at Pittsburgh next morning | 


by train. 

Eleven Years. Most important boy in 
Connecticut’s Rumsey Hall school last 
week was small Paul Vecker, 11, son of 
General Manager W. Paul Vecker of Com- 
pania Cubana de Electricidad. Unescorted, 
tugging at a heavy suitcase, small Paul 
went to Newark airport, boarded an 
Eastern Air Transport plane for Miami, 
there to change to Pan American Airways, 
to spend his Easter holidays with his par- 
ents in Cuba. 


a 
28 Hr. 


Only those travelers lucky enough to 
find extra space available in a Boeing mail 
plane at Chicago have been able to fly 
from New York to San Francisco without 
an overnight stop. But beginning this 


| week (April 1) through service with tri- 


motored passenger planes is open to every- 
one, by virtue of new schedules on Na- 
tional Air Transport (New York-Chicago) 
and Boeing Air Transport (Chicago-San 
Francisco). Passengers leaving New York 
about 9 a. m. transfer at Chicago in mid- 
afternoon, fly all night (in darkness over 
lighted airway from Iowa City to Salt 


Lake City) to land in San Francisco | 


shortly after noon (31 hr.). Eastbound 
passengers take off about noon, fly in dark- 
ness from Salt Lake City to Omaha, reach 
Chicago at 11 a. m., New York in early 
evening (28 hr.). 

The Boeing planes are not equipped with 


berths, but passengers may doze in reclin- | 
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With generous power,completely controlled, 
the 1931 line of Ideal Mowers has estab- 
lished new standards of cutting perfection 
and handling ease. The newly designed, 
precision-built motor is alert, responsive, 
powerful. It permits a flexibility of oper- 
ation never before obtainable in a power 
lawn mower. It throttles down for dex- 
terous handling on difficult places—or in- 
stantly releases a smooth, deep flow of 
power that conquers steep grades and covers 
the straightaway at a fast pace. (Riding 
trailer can be furnished with all models.) 

Every model adheres to the high Ideal 
standard that has becometraditional through 
15 years of manufacture—and service on 
25,000 fine lawns—of the world’s largest 
line of mowers. New Roller models de- 
velop rich, thick sod by the English rolling 
system (22 and 30-inch cut). In the new 
Wheel types, aluminum construction gives 
lightness at no loss of strength (20 and 25- 
inch cut). Your request brings illustrated 
catalog on lawn maintenance. 





IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
441 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
FACTORY BRANCHES 
413 W. Chicago Avenue, 237 Lafayette Street, 

Chicago, fitinois New York City 
161 Vester Street, 273 Boylston Street, 
Ferndae (Detroit ), Mich. rookline, Mass. 


Dealers in all principal cities 


The 72ew 
IDEALS 





ing chairs with pillows and blankets. | 


There are individual reading 


Through fare: $227.50. 


lamps. | 
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ANIMALS 


No Easter Chicks 

The nation’s S. P. C. A.’s, Manhattan’s 
especially, last week prepared to invoke 
state criminal codes to prohibit the sale 
of baby chicks as Easter toys, since few 
grown-ups know how to feed or bed them, 
and children squeeze, trample, stuff, chase | 
them to early death. First result of S. P. | 
C. A. pressure was Newark, N. J.’s health 
office order last week prohibiting sale of | 
Easter chicks because “many died in 
stores and store windows.” 


Federal Fowl 

When the U. S. duck & goose gunner 
takes out his fowling piece next autumn 
he will, if law-abiding, be going after fewer | 
birds than ever before. The U. S. De- | 
partment of Agriculture has limited his | 
bag to four geese per day and eight in 
possession, including brant, of which eight | 
formerly might be taken in addition. 

Other changes in Federal hunting regu- 
lations for 1931-32 include: 

Shortening of all open seasons on wild 
fowl by 15 days. 

Beginning the open season at 12 noon | 
of the first day. 

Limiting to ten the number of live goose 
decoys which may be shot over at any | 
one stand. 

A closed season on Ross’s geese and 
cackling geese everywhere and on snow | 
geese through the Atlantic States. 

No baiting of mourning doves. 

Rail and gallinule may be shot in New | 
York and Washington throughout October | 
and November. | 

Woodcock shooting in southern New 
York (including Long Island) from Oct. | 


: f ; : » 

15 to Nov. 14, elsewhere in New York l 9 

limited to October. oO Ogs mil e 8 
These regulations were issued fortnight | 


ago. They interested not only the nation’s 
great body of gunners but many a wild- 





Most certainly, says the Graflex 


life association—the National Association | Camera which has caught every 
of Audubon Societies, the Permanent Wild | $$ 


Life Protection Fund, More Game Birds | bit of expression of this smil- N addition to show- 





in America, Inc., etc., etc. ° ing, in advance, ev- 
Last week forceful Dr. William Temple | ing pup- 7 7” 7 Why not allow aedaeledpemendes. 


Hornaday, retired founder-director of yourself the advantage of the ression on the Graflex 
New York City’s Bronx Zoo and long : P dol h 

Chief Taxidermist to the U. S. National simply-operated camera that ends Or feah Earascndinste 
Museum, writing on the stationery of the : . etn rseeea 

Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, all guesswork a focusing and blurring from sudden 


criticized the new regulations as follows: | shows — full picture size — every movement impossible. 
“It is a pity to reduce those open seasons | a h 
by halves, when it would have been both change of expression up to the EXECUTIVES— Write 


Dacy inte ave < 7 - A ‘ ° . for data re: Business 
easy and safe to have adopted our recom instant of clicking the shutter! v tes of Graflex. 
mendation of eight weeks instead of 12 


or 14 weeks. We think that the duck- . , 
hunters of the United States now are so | The CAMERA for Superior Pictures 
thoroughly scared (and with mighty good 
reason!) that they would have accepted 
the full reduction without any fuss what- 
ever.” 
Dr. Hornaday also viewed with renewed | 
alarm a rival organization which does not 
want to limit or scare duckhunters, believ- 
ing that commercialization of hunting | 
rights and game will cause farmers to | 
breed game birds sufficient to stock the 


orgy Mak sammie rere ae i FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 108, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Said: e have been watching the “More Please send copy of booklet, “Why aGraflex?” . . . concerning camera which 


Game Foundation’ with . . . some anxiety. eliminates guesswork in focusing .... to name on margin of this page. 
.. . And we must say that the first real | 





Tek 


the modern 


TOOTH BRUSH 


This thing called Spring... 


is the active cleansing power of Tek bristles! The life of 


Tek is longer because its bristles are better. And Tek’s 


shape is just what the dentist ordered. Technically correct, it 


sweeps freely even the narrowest parts of your dental arch. 


Tek’s double value is in its approved Better Shape and Better 


Bristles—at no extra cost. Tek, sterilized and Cellophane- 
sealed, at your dealer's, 50¢; Tek Jr., 35¢. Guaranteed 


eee BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 


product of the world’s largest 


makers of dental accessories. 





To the Man Whose =. Carries Him 
Back to the Church, of His Childhood 


eeeeeeee The church of 
your childhood—what 
precious memories it 
enshrines; what tender 
pictures it recreates! 
Boyhood companions 
whose youthful antics 
you’ve lived over again 
a hundred times in mem- 
ory...a kindly pastor 
instilling principles that 
were to guide you through 
life ... leved ones, long 
since departed, lifting 
their eyes and thoughts 
to Him Whose house they 
were visiting. 

eee 
To express in a partic- 
ularly beautiful way your 
appreciation for 
the lifelong advan- 
tages of early relig- 
ious training, why 
not a Deagan Caril- 
lon for the Church 
of Your Childhood? 


Deagire 


-.. It will, we assure you, 
be a proud moment for 
the community when the 
golden tones peal forth 
their initial program ... 
and a gratifying moment 
for you as you contem- 
plate the generations of 
musical service that the 
Chimes will render— 
every quarter-hour, the 
Westminster peal; every 
day, a program of fine old 
hymns; year after year 
lovely, liquid melody 
which, serving as the voice 
of the church, gives ex- 
pression to the church’s 
joys and sorrows! 
eae«e 
Deagan Tower Chimes (Carillons) 
are in truth “The Memorial Sub- 
lime”—a lasting, living reminder 
of departed loved ones; a perma- 
ment symbol of the donor’s bene- 
ficence. . . . Automatically 
played (your assurance of 
daily service), their price 
range begins at $7250. 
May we send you complete 
and interesting details? 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 
243 Deagan Building, 


Chicago. 


MEMORIAL SUBLIME 
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_ action of the new group has gone far be- 
| yond our fears. The Foundation has 
| caused to be introduced into the New 
| Jersey legislature a bill . . . to legalize 


game breeding in preserves, and game 
shooting and sale. . . . And it has been 
stated that the Foundation intends to 
introduce that bill in every State legisla- 
ture now sitting!” 


ane SASHES 


Quail ’Leggers 


For two years U. S. sportsmen’s maga- 


| zines have carried advertisements of one 


M. E. Bogle of Memphis, Tenn., “Amer- 
ica’s largest producer of quail for breeding 
and restocking purposes.” His reputation 
and output had waxed so great that when 
Connecticut’s Board of Fisheries & Game 
last decided to re-quail the State, they 
ordered from Bogle. But the large ship- 
ment of “imported Mexican quail” which 
arrived in Connecticut looked strangely 
native. Several specimens despatched to 


| Washington were declared by Department 
| of Agriculture experts to be U. S. birds, 
| the big brown bobwhite quail and not the 


smaller, bluer Mexican. 

Tennessee game wardens sent decoy 
letters to M. E. Bogle. They shadowed his 
bird-cage trucks, finally unearthed a huge 
quail ring whereby two men in two years 


| had bought and distributed 80,000 quail 
| illegally trapped by farmers in Mississippi, 


Tennessee, Arkansas, Alabama. 
— one 


Canned Horses 


Thousands of “wild” horses still roam 
the Western plains. But except for a few 
specimens, most wild horses are starving 
runts, and subject to a highly contagious 
equine disease known as dourine. In hopes 
of controlling this malady, generally fatal 
two years after inception, Dr. W. Huff- 
man, representing the U. S. Government, 


| went last week to Boise, Idaho to arrange 


with State Veterinarian A. T. Dickman 


| for a complete spring horse-cleaning of 


the Idaho plains. Owners and claimants 
of the horses-at-large co-operated readily, 
since U. S. canning factories provide a 
steady demand for horseflesh at 1¢ per lb.* 

The largest horse-meat packing plant in 


| the world is in the U. S—P. M. Chappel’s 


canning factory in Rockford, Ill. Organ- 
ized in 1920, the Chappel cannery sliced 
up approximately 60,000 horses last year, 
wrapped most of them in tin, stuffed them 
in barrels, exported them for human con- 
sumption to France, Holland, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark. Most of the raw material was 
wild range horses raised on 15 Chappel- 
owned ranches, which total 1,500,000 
acres, in Montana, South Dakota and Wy- 
oming. Chappel products are several— 
puppy ration, kitty ration, kennel biscuit, 


| pheasant meal, and leather specialties, be- 
| sides food for grown dogs and foreigners— 





| but P. M. Chappel has never attempted to 
| sell horse meat as food for U. S. humans. 


*In Olympia, Wash. last week, Governor 
Roland H. Hartley vetoed the latest bill for a 
horse-cleaning of his State. Officially he wrote: 

“This bill says a mule is a horse... . / A horse 
might make a jackass out of itself, as did cer- 
tain members of the present State Senate, but I 
would still be unwilling to convert a State Sena- 


| tor into a jackass by legislative enactment. This 


” 


would be unfair to the jackass... . 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Katz 

In Manhattan a Federal judge heard a 
petition by Katz Underwear Co. to re- 
strain “Katz” Pajamas, Inc. from the use 
of its corporate name. The judge denied 
the petition. But he remarked: “Some 
advantage accrued to the plaintiff through 
currency of the popular expression ‘cat’s 
pajamas,’ indicating extreme approval.” 
Gombutz 

Michael Gombutz, 19, of Yonkers, 
wanted to be a municipal ditch-digger. He 
was told that Yonkers digs no ditches big 
enough for him to work in, for at that 
time Michael Gombutz weighed 414 lb. 
By last week he had dieted to 361 lb., 
was still unemployed. 


Thigh 

In New York City, on the Williamsburg 
Bridge, was found a section of a woman’s 
thigh. It had been cut by some one ap- 
parently skilled in surgery. Police searched 
the bridge, found two bloodstained news- 
papers but nothing else. Said Deputy In- 
spector George Bishop: ‘Looks like an- 
other Ludwig Lee murder.’’* 


en os 


Water 

Angelo Casale of Brooklyn wanted to 
ride on the subway but had no nickel. 
Ingenious, he carried water in a folding 
cup to the turnstile slot, poured it in. The 
water completed the electrical contact, 
allowed him to enter the subway. But a 
watchman caught him, had him sent to 
jail for two days. 


Gadget 

In Tampico, Mexico, Enrique Bosdet 
and Salvador Rodriguez patented a con- 
traption to be fastened to coffins so as to 
ring a bell above ground at the slightest 
movement within the coffin. (Mexican 
law requires that a body be buried within 
24 hours after death; embalming is rare; 
danger of burial alive in Mexico is great.) 
Cost of the gadget: ten pesos ($4.76). 


o— 


o——— 


Kelly 

In Brooklyn, Harold Kelly, 5, climbed 
on a chair, reached up on the kitchen shelf, 
got a bottle of whiskey, drank from it. 
Harold Kelly died of acute alcoholism. 
Permit 

James E. Hood of Louisville was run 
down and killed by an automobile in Balti- 
more. In his pocket was found a card 
reading: “‘This is to certify that I hereby 
permit my husband to go where he pleases, 
drink what he pleases and furthermore to 
enjoy the company of any lady or ladies 
he sees fit, as I know he is a good judge. 
I want him to enjoy life while he can as 
I know he is going to be dead a long, long 
time—Mrs. Rhoda Hood.” 


*Ludwig Halversan Lee was convicted of a 
double murder, was electrocuted in 1928. First 
clue found was a woman’s thigh in Prospect 
Place, Brooklyn. 
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ee. from the very day of 
its first introduction—Probak made 
enthusiastic friends. In clubroom and 
Pullman, office and hotel, word flashed 
from man to man, ““Theshock-absorbing 
Probak is a marvelous blade.” This 
ripple of praise has grown into a tidal 
wave of demand. 


Millions of men in every part of the 
world say Probak is the best double- 
edge blade ever built—depend on it 
morning after morning to give them 
barber-shop shaving satisfaction in their 
own bathrooms. And Probak does this 
very thing—glides through heavy beard 
with light, easy, smooth strokes that 
give you an entirely new conception 
of safety-razor performance. 





Gaisman Process 
Shock-absorber construction and 
automatic machine manufacture— 
inventions of Henry J. Gaisman— 
make Probak revolutionary in every 
respect. Butterfly channeling in duo- 


PROBAK 


‘MADE BY THE 


SHOCK -A BSORBING 
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BLADE 


For Gillette and 
Probak Razors 


tempered steel absolutely prevents edge 
distortion when this blade is clamped 
in your double-edge razor. Ribbons 
of raw steel are treated, ground, honed 
and finished in one continuous 
operation — eliminating human error 


and assuring uniform high quality. 


Positive Guarantee 
Get acquainted with the super-keen 
Probak. Buy a package. Use two 
blades. Shave with perfect comfort 
quickly, easily, without effort—or 
return the package and get your 
money—$1 for 10, 50c for 5. 


BLADES 


GAISMAN PROCESS 
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Unemployment! Who would have thought that its misery and its heroism would become sym- 


Into it 
bolized for so many of us in the homely familiar shape of an apple!... Yet most of the friends, 
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ideas that seize the minds of millions have a way of reducing themselves to just such simple 


dead man in Russia... This, we believe, is the most important truth advertising can hold to. 
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Bacigalupi Up 

From the many-storied, many-winged 
banking temple that is Transamerica 
Corp., the spirit of its builder has faded 
slowly. Master of the temple for one 
year now has been Chairman Elisha Wal- 
ker, a quiet, diplomatic, keen-eyed New 
Yorker. It is he who keeps watch over 
Transamerica’s resources of $117,191,644, 
who reports to the 217,000 owners of its 
23,823,413 shares. ‘The great shouts of 
big, jovial Amadeo Peter Giannini have 
faded further and further into the dis- 
tance, are gradually becoming echoes. Yet 
when a major change in Transamerica’s 
management took place last week, the 
Founder’s spirit was still present and ac- 
tive. Out of the company’s presidency 
went his son, Lawrence Mario Giannini. 





— as sj 
International 





James AuGuUSTUS BACIGALUPI 


“No delusions . . . nothing extraor- 
GINATY. 4" 


Into it went one of his oldest and best 
friends, James Augustus Bacigalupi. 

Son Giannini is 36, not physically 
strong, nor considered nearly so able as 
his able father. When he resigned last 
week he said: “This has been my desire 
for some months past, but in the interest 
of the corporation I have remained as 
president through the most acute period of 
the business depression. . . . I feel, how- 
ever, that because of my personal views I 
should follow the course which I have 
now chosen.” 

New President Bacigalupi is 48, a lean, 
lively gentleman whose teeth flash in fre- 
quent smiles, whose jet hair and dark eyes 
proclaim his nationality. Like Giannini he 
was raised in California. He went to high 
school in Santa Clara County, wanted to 
be a druggist. But the parish priest urged 
him to go to Santa Clara College. For a 
while he thought of being an actor, then 
went to Hastings College of the Law (San 
Francisco) and was given his degree in 
1907. Looking for work, he met Amadeo 
Peter Giannini who offered him a room, 
rent-free, if he would attend to some small 
legal matters. A few years later this asso- 
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ciation led to his becoming general coun- 
sel of Bank of Italy and in 1924 he was 
made president and chairman of that 
multi-branched institution. He has been 
twice decorated by the King of Italy for 
his work among Italian immigrants. He is 
a staunch advocate of bigger, stronger, 
fewer banks. At Los Gatos, Calif., he is 
president of a golf club, but never has 
swung a club himself. At home he raises 
berries and fruit. Mr. Bacigalupi’s ex- 
citability and sense of humor were both 
illustrated a dozen years ago in Oroville, 
Calif. Insulted by a county attorney 
named Goldstein, he struck him in the 
nose, pitched in. After standers-by in- 
tervened, Lawyer Bacigalupi turned to 
reporters, laughed, remarked: “There are 
more peace-makers than fight fans here.” 

President Bacigalupi’s election state- 
ment contained a flourish of humility: 
“My decision to accept is based entirely 
upon an abiding attachment to our splen- 
did institutions and organizations, con- 
ceived and founded by A. P. Giannini, and 
upon an ardent desire to contribute my 
best endeavors toward the continued suc- 
cess of our undertakings. . . . I have no 
delusions regarding my ability to con- 
tribute anything of an extraordinary na- 
tire... 


— +—_—_ 


Business Adrift 

It is natural that criticism shall follow 
failure, shall increase in quality and 
strength in proportion to the failure’s in- 
tensity and duration. The present business 
depression has brought forth many investi- 
gations of the errors which caused it, even 
of the Capitalism under which it came. 
“The capitalistic system is on trial,” said 
Thomas Lincoln Chadbourne to the sugar- 
men of the world at Brussels. “A system 

. under which it is possible for 5,000,- 
000 or 6,000,000 able-bodied men to be 
out of work . . . cannot be said to be per- 
fect—or even satisfactory,” was what 
Daniel Willard, president of Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad told the Wharton School of 
Finance last week. Yet no criticism has 
been so definite in its statements, so sure 
in its suggestions, so alarming in the price 
it says will mark continued failure, as 
one set forth last week. Criticizer and sug- 
gester was Wallace Brett Donham, dean 
of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard University. His 
views were set forth in a book called 
Business Adrift, to which Alfred North 
Whitehead, Harvard’s topnotch philoso- 
pher, contributes an introduction “On 
Foresight.’’* 

To the businessman who would ration- 
alize into the future, Dean Donham’s dis- 
cussion of “Foresight and its Elements” 
sets forth a sane method of logic. But the 
meat of the book comes when he asks & 
answers this crucial question: “How can 
we as business men, within the areas for 
which we are responsible, best meet the 
needs of the American people, most nearly 
approximate supplying their wants, main- 
tain profits, handle problems of unemploy- 
ment, face the Russian challenge, and at 
the same time aid Europe and contribute 


*Bustness Aprirt—McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


($2.50). 
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most to or disturb least the cause of Inter- 
national Peace?” 

The essence of Dean Donham’s solu- 
tion is that the U. S. must not engage in 
ruthless competition with Europe. To do 
so will result in an eventual lowering of 
the U. S. standard of living, in a financial 
prostration of the Western countries, in a 
spread of Communism to England and 
Germany, thence eventually to the U. S. 
with the resultant destruction of Western 
civilization. Against expansion by exports, 
he advocates a steady upbuilding of the 
home market, planning by business and 
Government to give the U. S. workingman 
satisfaction of his greatest intangible de- 
mand, Security. For the desire for in- 
tangibles is always in competition with the 
consumption of needs, retarding a sound 
prosperity. 

The coming era, as Dean Donham sees 
it, is one of higher tariffs, yet he advocates 
neither opposition to this nor wholesale 





Incernational 


WaALLaAce Brett DONHAM 


“I see nowhere signs of a general philo- 
, 


’ 


sophical attack... . 


co-operation. He would have tariffs to pro- 
tect those U. S. industries whose destruc- 
tion would cause great social changes 
(e. g., shoes). He would have no protec- 
tive tariffs for new industries whose de- 
velopment would hurt old European indus- 
tries. In this reasoning there is the thought 
which underlies his whole thesis: a pros- 
perous, strong Europe is essential to the 
welfare of the Western world. 

Much of Business Adrift is quotable, for 

Dean Donham writes forcefully, shuns 
frills. Sections over which the reader’s eye 
and mind are likely to linger include: 
@ ‘The danger in our situation lies not in 
radical propaganda, but in lack of effective 
business leadership. Great problems, upon 
the decision of which the whole history of 
the future may turn, are receiving no ade- 
quate attention. Even the mechanism of 
thought necessary to the rational handling 
of such problems is not understood. .. . I 
see nowhere signs of a general philosophi- 
cal attack on problems of the relationship 
of American business to civilization. . . . 
Yet failure to bring this about may jeop- 
ardize our whole economic and _ social 
structure.” 
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Business Offices 
Retail Stores 


Never before has there been offered such outstanding bookshelf 
value! 9The same high grade, popular type of slotted (hence 
adjustable) construction so extensively used in public libraries 
and offices... for the first time available in a standard BERLOY 
unit, at less than a dollar a foot! 4 An additional saving of 10% 
to 30% in floor space, too, compared with sectional bookcases. 
That’s important where space is at a 
premium, as it generally is. § Just think 
.. . entirely of steel... each shelf so strong 
it will hold the weight of a man. Hand- 
somely finished in olive green, brown or 
gray... every bit as attractive as effi- 
cient. Send now for illustrated folder... 
discover this greater bookshelf value. 


The BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Division of 
Republic Steel Corporation 
CANTON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 


BINS - SHELVING - RACKS - LOCKERS - STORAGE CABINETS - DESKS 
FILES - BUILDING PRODUCTS - SPECIAL PRODUCTS IN STAINLESS STEEL 









| @ “France, whichis still predominantly 
agricultural ... has so far avoided the 
worst of the present business depression.” 
q@ “. . . Unemployment is as much a gen- 
eral social problem as it is a business 
| problem and . . . solutions . . . must be 


worked out by business and politics in 





| combination.” 


| @ “The most serious task now facing all 
| civilized governments is the task of main- 


| taining sufficiently stable social conditions 
in the midst of rapid change.” 
@ “We assume that the Russian experi- 
ment must fail. . . . Nevertheless, the 


most superficial type of analysis . . . will 


| show that the Soviet government has a 


| good chance to maintain itself . . . and 
| that we cannot with reasonable safety 
| assume that they will fail.” 

| @ “. . . Soviet Russia has a big job on 
| her hands to train her labor to use ma- 
chinery. I doubt, however, if her task is 
half as difficult as our task of training our 
business men to work co-operatively in 
carrying out a general plan.” 

@ “The job of each generation is to con- 
sider not only economic theory but the 
| whole gamut of the complex sociological 


| factors existing at the time and to stimu- 


late progress. ... So far as possible it 
should avoid creating new dangers for its 





successors.” 

@ “The whole principle of insurance as 
applied to unemployment is unsound. The 
remedy for unemployment is work.” 

@ “The direction in which we are heading 
is the way to chaos . . . chaos ending in 
the destruction of individual initiative and 
personal freedom.” 

@ “Security for workers must be sought 
and men will work for it. Without this, 
security for capital is impossible.” 

q@ “The time has come for a complete 
reappraisal of the attitude toward compe- 
tition which is expressed in the Sherman 
Act.” 


| @ “I have, however, no doubt about the 


soundness of my conclusion that we must 


| have a philosophy, a plan, and a method 


of thinking about the future. Without 
these, the influence of American business 
on civilization will be destructive.” 

The Author. Unlike many professors 
of economics, Dean Donham has had a 
successful business career. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1898 and then 
studied law, was admitted to the Bar in 
1901. He entered the legal department of 
Boston’s Old Colony Trust Co. that year 


| and from 1906 to 1919 was vice president. 


He is still an Old Colony director, and also 
sits with the boards of Haverhill Gas Co., 


| Cambridge Savings Bank, Raymond & 


Whitcomb Co. 

Since 1919 he has been dean of the 
Business School. He is 53, stocky, blue- 
eyed, slow-spoken. He stuffs his large- 
bowled pipe with Cake-Box mixture, has 
a passion for locating and “flaking” (taking 
apart and numbering pieces for re-erec- 
tion) old cottages of the Cape Cod type. 
Many of these he has set up again on his 
own grounds. His office is dominated by 
his desk, which used to be the old, oval 
Harvard Faculty table and is about 18 ft. 
long and 10 ft. wide. One end has been 
fitted with drawers and Dean Donham 








usually sits there, big-framed, easy-going. 
Under Dean Donham the Harvard 
| Graduate School of Business Administra- 
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“Cookery is the most ancient 
of the arts, for Adam was 
born hungry.” 


-..so0 wrote BRILLAT-SAVARIN 
Famous French Gourmet, 1825 


“Adam was born hungry! 
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... and hus Sons and Daughters have been that way ever since 


HETHER we eat to live or live to eat—whether we 
W Pretcherize or gourmandize—man’s first and foremost 
thought is food! Food is the patriarch of all industries because 
it answers a crying human need—a need that was ushered into 
the world when Adam drew his first breath—hunger! 

Yet modern Adam and modern Eve do more than answer a 
primitive hunger-call when they answer the dinner-bell. Food 
they want—to be sure! But food tastefully prepared and zest- 
fully served. Food in abundance; in proper balance. Food that 
will be reflected in better family health, better earning capacity! 

Especially is this true in the 1,400,000 gardened homes into 
which Better Homes & Gardens is welcomed each month. 
Here are homes where pantries are pantries and not cubby- 
holes. Where appetites are sharper. Where food means more. 
Where there are more mouths to feed per family. Where more 
meals are eaten at home. Where father as well as mother takes 
keen relish in deciding on the “eats.” 

The gardened home is the modern-day expression of Adam 
and Eve’s Garden of Eden. It is a symbol not merely of con- 
tentment but of pride and progress. It labels its occupants as 
voluntary stay-at-homes—people whose /eart is in their home. 


ET TER HOMES 


It is precisely to this group of home-hearted readers that 
Better Homes & Gardens is edited. Jts editors toy with neither 
fiction nor fashion. Home life, in its every aspect, is the hub 
and nub of its editorial program. 

It is only natural that Better Foods and Household Helps 
should be written large in the pages of each issue. From soups 
to shrubs — from rugs to roofing —each issue is filled with 
how-to-do-it articles that invite interest and incite sales. 

In eight short years Better Homes & Gardens has become 
more than a magazine—it is a family influence with which 
every food factor, every producer of household equipment, 
should reckon in this day of close buying and hard selling. 

Consider this: the circulation of Better Homes & Gardens 
is concentrated in residential and suburban areas where more 
money is spent for food, for home comfort, for family welfare; 
where more entertaining is done at home. More than 77°, 
of its readership is found in shopping zones that tap cities of 
25,000 or more. Fully 85% of the 1,400,000 families who read 
it own their own homes....Can you imagine a better family 
audience for your story? Can you think of a more receptive, 
more responsive, more appetizing market than this? 


GARDEN 


She Gardened Home.. = 








© Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Salesmen’s Compensation 


A helpful study of this subject will be sent to 

interested executives. Selling Costs, Sales Quotas, 

Expense Budgets, Application of Expense to 

Products, and Basing Pay on Profits are among 
points discussed. 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
10 East 40TH Street, NEw YorkK 


BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Mapleine Ice Cream Candy 
») A unique treat! Mix together 2 cups of 

fo Sharpen , sugar, a cup of water and 4 cup of vinegar. 
Ra a Boil without stirring until it spins a thread. 
zor Blades: -‘ Stir in 4teaspoon Mapleine and pull until 


creamy. Send for ‘‘Mapleine Cookery” 
Instead of merely stropping your razo: = é giving over 200 uses for Mapleine as a 
blades, you can now actually re-sharpen 3 ~~ s 7 aker < a< av 

them—-with o Keenet Hdnetisiading Raver : flavoring, syrup maker and meat savor. In 
Sharpener. Nothing like it ever before on the meantime use recipe folder furnished 
the market! A real sharpener—not just a ° h f " z 
stropper! Actually grinds and polishes off with every bottle of Mapleime—at your 
the edge of the blade. Makes a dull blade grocer’s. Crescent Mfg. Oo. Dept. 80, 
so sharp it will split a heir. All done in 20 =m ~ 
seconds! Use it once a week and you'll Seattle, U. S. A. 
always be sure of an easy shave. Pays for 


itself several times over in cost of blades. 
Lasts a lifetime. Sold by Dealers or direct. 
Write today for Trial Offer for a limited 
time. 


THE k . 
HE nol suqgrenee, ete Flavoring + Syrup Maker = Meat Savor 
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tion has grown in prestige and size. Its 
enrolment at present is 1,074 students. 
They come from all over the U. S., but 
the big Eastern universities send more 
and more, and now few seniors at Yale, 
Harvard or Princeton do not at least con- 
sider a course at “Harvard Business.” A 
large measure of the School’s success has 
been due to Dean Donham’s efforts in 
attracting tycoon support, not only finan- 
cially but also in the contribution of ac- 
curate, timely statistics. Many of these 
figures go into the Harvard Business Re- 
view (monthly) and Harvard Business 
Reports (case histories of companies). 
Harvard Business School students are not 
made feeble by being placed in a rarefied 
atmosphere of theory. They are given case 
histories to work out, facing problems 
which have baffled famed directorates. 
They also make learned reports in a man- 
ner which they retain in business practice, 
combining factual statement with fluent 
expression. And beneath all the learning 
at Harvard Business School there is a 
philosophical undercurrent, the ingredient 


| most recommended by Dean Donham to 
| his countrymen. 
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Woolen’s Bonus 


Late last year bankers for American 
Woolen Co. prevailed upon two capable 


| executives to accept high positions in 


Woolen. They were William Bishop War- 
ner, president of McCall Corp. and now 
Woolen’s chairman, and Lionel J. Noah, 
until February executive vice president of 


| Gimbel’s department store, now Woolen’s 
| president (Time, Dec. 15). 


Last week Woolen’s shareholders ap- 
proved of a bonus plan whereby Messrs. 
Warner and Noah and Moses Pendleton, 
general manager, will be amply rewarded 
should Woolen be put back on the road to 
profits. For earnings above $2,000,000 


the bonuses will come to: 
Mr. Warner 
Mr. & Mr. 
Noah Pendleton 
First $1,000,000 $40,000 $25,000 
Second $1,000,0000 50,000 31,250 
Each succeeding $1,000,000 60,000 37,500 


—_e—— 


Deals & Developments 


Cunard Passage. With a big ship 
a-building and profits down from 1929's 
$4,000,000 to $93,000, last week directors 
of Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. passed the 
dividend on common shares, said they 
have cut salaries. The new ship will be 
73,000-tons, to cost $30,000,000, is being 
built on the Clyde. It is now known 
merely as “No. 534,” the contractor’s 
name for the job. 

Container Meeting. For several weeks 
there has been war in Container Corp. of 
America (Time, March 23). Last week it 
was settled in the favor of young President 
Walter Paul Paepcke. Vice President John 
Paul Brunt, opposing him in a proxy fight, 
polled a paltry 220,187 out of a possible 
1,324,000 votes, was not re-elected a direc- 
tor. New directors included William R. 
Basset of Spencer Trask & Co., George de 
B. Greene of E. H. Rollins & Sons. 


Laggard’s Withdrawal. Far behind 
the great motor companies, partially ob- 


| scured by their dust, the laggards of the 
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From sunset to sunrise, the watchman’s 
system is the most important equipment 
in any place of business. It, alone, 
proves that the value of stock and 
machinery, furnishings and records is 
being properly’ guarded. It furnishes 
each morning on its record dial an ex- 
act report of the watchman’s activities. 


Now, Detex New Model Watchmen’s 


clocks offer industry the finest type of 
property protection. All models have 
been improved and strengthened. Their 
records will be continuous, and un- 
alterable, the system adaptable to the 
needs of business, and free from repair 
and interruption of service. 


Send for complete information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ili. 
35 Beach St., Boston 88 Varick St. N. Y, 
Room 800, 122 Marietta St. Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN -: ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


, DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP, 

© 4167Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
Send me information on the new model Detex 
Newman Watchman’s Clock. 
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industry in vain attempt to overtake their 
competitors. Last: week one of these lag- 
gards drew to a halt, abandoned the race. 
Stockholders of Gardner Motor Co. Inc. 
were asked to approve the complete 
liquidation of their company. 

In 1882 Russell Eugene Gardner of St. 
Louis formed Banner Buggy Co. out of 
which grew Gardner Motor Co. In 1924 
Russell Eugene Gardner Jr. replaced his 
father in the driver’s seat as president, at- 
tempted to quicken Gardner’s pace by 
abandoning fours for sixes and eights. 
But Gardner’s sales have shrunk, its fuel 
reserve of cash has been drained to almost 
nothing, for four years it has operated at 
a loss. Motor men do not blame Gard- 
ner’s withdrawal on poor driving so much 
as on the difficulty for any small producer 
to survive because of high production 
costs. 

Brotherhood & Jordan. In motordom, 
the history of Jordan Motor Car Co. Inc. 
has never been dazzling. In finance, the 
adventures of Grand International Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers have 
been marked with failure. Last week a 
unique relationship between the Brother- 
hood and Jordan was proposed. 

By using its goodwill among its 83,000 
members, the Brotherhood will attempt 
to sell Jordans. In return for this, the 
Brotherhood has been granted an option 
on 30,000 shares of Jordan at $10 during 
the next five years.* Hence, if enough 
Jordans are sold and if Jordan shares go 
up, the Brotherhood will stand to make a 
profit and recoup its losses of former 
years. 

One reason for the deal is that both 
Jordan and the Brotherhood are in Cleve- 
land, where eleven years ago the Brother- 
hood formed Engineers National Bank, 
merged last year with Citizens Bank & 
Trust into Standard Trust Bank. But the 


motor trade saw chiefly in it the handi- | 
work of Edward Stanlaw Jordan, 48, head | 


of Jordan Motor Car Co., voluble sales- 
man. 

Tariff-Born Moves. Fortnight ago, 
faced by the new Canadian tariff, Nash 
Motors with Durant Motors of Canada, 
Ltd. formed a subsidiary to make automo- 
biles at Leaside, Ont. Last week there were 
two other tariff-born moves. Reo Motor 
Car Co. took over the old Dodge Brothers 
plant at Toronto, will be making Canadian 
Reos shortly. Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
started work on a plant at Windsor, Ont., 
will be in production within 90 days. 

a 
Personnel 


The following changes were news last 
week : 

James Augustus Bacigalupi, onetime 
(1924-30) president of Bank of Italy, 
succeeded Lawrence Giannini, son of 
Amadeo Peter Giannini, as president of 
Transamerica Corp. (see p. 43). 

Richard King Mellon was elected a di- 
rector of Aviation Corp. of the Amer- 
icas. 

Knute Kenneth Rockne, football coach 
at Notre Dame, was made sales promotion 


manager of Studebaker Corp. 


*Shares in Jordan Motor Car Co. sold last 
| week at $1. 


But these shares are presently to 
be exchanged for shares in the new Jordan 
Motors Corp. at the ratio of ten old for one new. 
The option is for shares in the new company. 
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Boost Your -Sales 
New Customers 


Save Printers’ Bills 


Muttistamp equips you to do your own direct adver. 
tising; print your own sales letters, right in your own 
office. It reproduces handwriting, typewriting, or 
drawings. Prints on any grade paper. There are no 
moving parts. No type to set. Nothing to get out of 


order. 
Easy to Use . . . Costs Little 


In an hours time, at the cost of a few cents you can 
Multistamp 1,500 copies of a sales letter. Just write, 
typewrite, draw on a stencil as you would on a sheet 
of paper. Snap the stencil on Multistamp. Roll of 
the clean prints. Easy as using a rubber stamp. More 
than a quarter million Multistamps in use by Mer- 
chants, Offices, Hotels, Institutions, Churches, Lodges 
for printing Letters, Post Cards, Notices, Forms, Menus, 
etc., etc. Occupies less space than a typewriter. Does 
more jobs than big, expensive duplicating equipment. 
Costs only a fraction as much to own or operate. 
Fully guaranteed for five years. 


A Size for Every Need 


Multistamps are made with printing surfaces from rub- 
ber-stamp size to legal page size at prices ranging from 
$7.50 to $35.00 for completely equipped units. Com- 
binations of three sizes, with Poe: 4m equipment for 


each, in handsome metal cabinets, $50.00 and $60.00. 


ei wr low). MULTISTAM, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


‘A Print-Shop 
on Your Desk” 


The Multistamp Company, Inc. 
529 W. 21st Street 
Norfolk, Va. 


© 1931 mc. nc. No.8 Outfit. 56022 F.0.B. Factory 


Write for Full Information 
and Samples of Work 





Executive 
TRAINING 


for Young Men 


Are you really prepared for business as it is 
today? Or are you attempting to learn it in 


the “school of hard knocks”? A 9-months 
course at Babson Institute will not only give 
you a knowledge of Finance, Management, 
Production and Distribution, but also actual 
experience in daily business problems. 

Babson Institute students keep regular office hours; 
it isa place for work, not play; for business, not pre 
tense; for the kind of “‘brass-tacks” training for leader 
ship which every ambitious young man wants, 


Send for Free Booklet 


You should find out all about Babson Institute and 
its many unusual features. Our booklet, ““Training for 
Leadership” gives full details concerning this thorough 
business course. Send for a Free copy today. 


Next term opens June 27 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


Div. 205 Babson Park, Mass. 








Take TIME 
—it’s brief 
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WORLD’S LARGEST 


WELDED ROOF FOR 
SIMONDS PLANT 


Color Authorities Designing 


Color Schemes 


ae 


ae + EY 


Completion of the roof of the new 





Simonds “controlled conditions” plant 
at Fitchburg, Mass.—the largest 
welded roof in the world—has re- 
cently been announced by the Austin 
|Company, designers and builders. 
Like many of the other innovations 


in industrial construction which are 





being employed for the first time in 
the Simonds plant, this roof has been 
designed and built by well known 
engineering authorities assisted by 
= on insulation and noise-proof- 
ing. The entire roof, which contains 
over 200,000 square feet, is supported 
by a welded structural steel frame, 
made necessary to some extent by 
the desire to reduce the number of 
interior columns to a minimum. 

A special noise insulating material 
(a wood product) is laid in layers 
with a water-proofing compound in 
such a way that the roof kills noise 
and vibration instead of acting as a 
giant sounding board. At the same 
time it insulates the interior of the 
plant against heat and cold from 


without. 


The nation’s foremost color authori- 
ties have been consulted in an effort 
to obtain for the interior of the 
Simonds plant the exact colors to 
promote ideal working conditions, It 


is a recognized fact that certain col- 


them in a cheerful frame of mind. 
Machinery in the Simonds plant, 
for instance, will be painted orange- 


yellow to increase visibility and 





thereby aid in accident prevention, 


A special column writer for a lead- 
ing daily paper wrote this limerick 
when he read about the new window- 
less factory now being built for the 

+|Simonds Saw and Steel Company— 
“In short, regardless of the sun 
That plant will not depend upon 
Outside illumination, 
And so it’s very plain to see 
That making Simonds Saws 
Will be a paneless operation.” 

Could you write a jingle about this 
amazing new plant? It’s easy. Send 
in your contributions —they’ll be 


, | welcome, 


ors stimulate workers and help keep |¥ 


SIMONDS 


SAWS ° FILES - KNIVES - GRINDING WHEELS - STEEL 


ng STN methods that represent milestones in 


industrial history will be inaugurated with the com- 


pletion of the new Simonds “windowless” plant. Simonds 


has planned and is building this new factory in order to 


give every purchaser of Simonds products higher quality 


and better service —a new standard of value in cutting 


tools. Now, more than ever before, it will pay you to 


specify cutting edges — circular saws, band saws, hack saw 


blades, knives and files—that bear the name, Simonds. 


SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World’s Largest Saw Makers 


Boston . Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Seattle . Wash. 
Chicago . . Ill. 
Detroit . Mich. 
Portland . Ore. 
New York, N.Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta . . Ga. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco,Cal. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1832 ~ FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


Propucers oF Circular, Band, Metal, Cross-Cut, Gang and Drag Saws... Ma- 
chine Knives... Files... Hack Saw Blades...Tool Holder Bits...Saw Tools... 
Disces...Steel ~ Simonps CANADA Saw Co., Limrtep, Montreal, Quebec; 
St. John, New Brunswick; Toronto, Ont.; Vancouver, British Columbia. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Wappat, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., Manufacturers of Portable Electric Saws and 
Tools ~ Asrasive Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Producers of Abrasive 
Grinding Wheels and Polishing Grain ~ SimonDS GUARANTEED CUTTER- 
Heap Co., Seattle, Wash., Manufacturers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads. 
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Mark this one down on your pad 
and buy heavy . . Artesian Bond | 
.. No. 1 U. S. Business Paper . . is 
paying big dividends in letter 
prestige. Your correspondence 
gains unmistakably in appearance 
through the use of such excellent 
paper . . just enough rag content 
to give it Wall Street confidence 
. - reasonable enough to make 
your purchasing agent smile with | 
glee . . and clean and white as a 
fresh linen handkerchief. 





Artesien Bond is made with pure 
spring water. . the greatest asset | 
any paper mill can claim. It is 

always uniform in its texture.. 

its color .. and its strength. 

Ask whoever is responsible for the ordering 

of your letterheads to look into Artesian | 


Bond. Any printer will tell you it’s as 
fine a paper as he knows for the price. | 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


ARTESIAN KOND 





TIME 
SCIENCE 


Men & Atoms 


The deep-set eyes of Professor Arthur 
Holly Compton, Presbyterian and Nobel 
Prize physicist, darkled last week as he 
told a Manhattan audience that he and 
his University of Chicago associates will 
soon begin an intensive effort not only 
to break the hearts of atoms but also to 
create new atoms out of rambling elec- 
tricity. These experiments may well be- 
come historic. Among the probers into 
the tough little universe of the atom, Pro- 
fessor Compton ranks with the most dex- 
terous; and he has the great wealth and 
equipment of the University of Chicago at 
command. 

If he could duplicate on earth the 4o,- 
000,000° C. at which the sun’s centre 
boils, he might do what he wished with 
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TORO 


Power Lawn 


4, MOWERS 


FOR any size estate, for golf cour- 
ses, polo fields, airports, schools or 
any grass-cutting problem there's a Toro 
Power Mower to do the work in a quick, 
clean cut way at small cost. Write for 


complete illustrated catalog, 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3188 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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International 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR HoOLLy CoMpPpTON 


. now wants 10,000,000 volts. 


electrons and protons. At that tempera- 
ture matter’s sub-units dance around each 
other and coalesce as atoms; atoms break 
up into their electron and proton ele- 
ments; and every explosion, every coale- 
scence scatters atomic energy. 

Professor Compton cannot duplicate 
solar heat, but with a mighty X-ray tube, 
he calculates, he can drive particles of 
matter at speeds so nearly solar that new 
atoms will result. His tool will be a 
10,000-volt tube, five times the size of the 
tube whose description won the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science’s $1,000 prize. If Professor Comp- 
ton does eventually create or break up 
atoms, next great problem will be: How 
to use the energy thus released? 

All this exposition showed the pragmatic 
scientist in Professor Compton. He also 
took pains to show himself a Presbyterian 
idealist by declaring his creed: “I be- 
lieve that the very existence’ of the amaz- 
ing world of the atom points to a purpose- 
ful creation, to the idea that there is a 
God and an intelligent purpose back of 
everything. A survey of the Universe 
indicates that mankind is very possibly 
nature’s best achievement.” 
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Es a 
WHEELER “PLAYMATES 


A Glorious Summer 
on the Water 


Created under the personal vigilance of the 
Wheeler family and distinguished for their 
rugged and perfect construction, smart 
lines and magic responsiveness, Wheeler 
“Playmates” afford the pleasure-loving 
sportsman a summer of uninterrupted hap- 
piness. No other boat isso faultlessly 
equipped forcomfort; in no other boat will 
you experience sucha complete sense of se- 
curity. Twenty-one distinctive models, 22 ft. 
to 62 ft., at prices from $2,250 to $37,500. 
Write for Catalog 14 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 
Foot Harway Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Phone: MAyflower 97600 





BOUND VOLUMES 
OF 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Volume XVI (July 7-Dee. 29, 
1930) has been bound and is 
now ready for distribution. 
Completely cross-indexed. 


Bound in dark blue buckram, 
gold lettering. Price, $5, post- 
paid. 


A few copies of Volumes IX, 
X, XI, XII, XITI, XIV and 
XV are also available at the 
same price. 








Address orders to M. E. 
STILLWELL, Time, 350 E. 22nd 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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MILESTONES 


Reported Engaged. Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, 51, onetime (1929-31) U. S. 
Representative from Illinois at large, relict 
of the late U. S. Senator Medill McCor- 
mick, who died in 1925; and Albert Gal- 
latin Simms, onetime (1929-31) U. S. 
Representative from New Mexico at large; 
in Albuquerque, N. Mex., where she went 
to meet her 14-year-old son, Medill Mc- 
Cormick Jr. Said she: “It’s screamingly 
funny. Both myself and Mr. Simms are 
getting a great kick out of it.” 

o— 


Engaged. Conway Howard Olmstead, 
stepson of Publisher Vance Criswell Mc- 
Cormick (1916 chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Campaign Committee) ; 


and Mary Elizabeth Johnston, niece of 
President DeForest Hulburd of Elgin 


Watch Co.; in Chicago. 

Engaged. Francis X. Shields of Man- 
hattan, second-ranking U. S. tennis player; 
and Rebecca Williams Tenney of Green- 
wich, Conn., Smith College junior. 


Married. Henry Edward Hugh Pel- 
ham-Clinton-Hope, 24, Earl of Lincoln, 
onetime drummer in a London jazzband, 
son & heir of the 8th Duke of Newcastle, 
and Mrs, Jean Banks Gimbernat, Manhat- 
tan socialite divorced last year in Reno; 
in Manhattan. In 1902 his father sold 
the family’s most famed possession: the 
blue Hope diamond, reputed to bring doom 
upon all who own it (said to have been the 
property of Queen Marie Antoinette, who 
was beheaded, it now belongs to the sepa- 
rated Edward Beale McLeans of Washing- 
ton, D. C.). 

Married. Sigourney Thayer, divorced 
husband of Mrs. Emily O’Neil Davies 
Vanderbilt Thayer (the first Mrs. William 
Henry Vanderbilt), son of Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Greenough Thayer who is headmaster 
of St. Marks School (Southboro, Mass.) : 
and Mary Van Rensselaer (‘Molly’) 
Cogswell, Manhattan socialite; in Man- 
hattan. 

Divorced. Rafael Sabatini, author and 
dramatist (Captain Blood, Scaramouche) ; 
by Mrs. Ruth Goad Sabatini; in London. 
Grounds: misconduct in a Paris hotel with 
one Kathleen Fellside Grandin. 

Died. Ernest Sargent Barnard, 56, 
president since 1927 of the American 
League of professional baseball clubs (he 
succeeded Byron Bancroft [‘‘Ban’’] John- 
son—see p. 52), onetime president of the 
Cleveland Indians; of heart disease; in 
Rochester, Minn. 

Died. Robert Edeson, 62, stage and 
cinema actor, oldtime matinée idol (Sol- 
diers of Fortune, The Little Minister, 
Strongheart) ; in Hollywood, Calif. 

oa 


Died. Enoch Arnold Bennett, 63, 
popular, prolific British novelist, play- 
wright and essayist (The Old Wives’ Tale, 
Hilda Lessways, Lord Raingo, Imperial 


Palace, etc., etc.); of typhoid fever (first 
diagnosed as influenza), after failing to 











BY A MOTORIST WHO THOUGHT 
ALL MOTOR OILS WERE ALIKE 


Don’ r raise your eyebrows. It takes just 
one filling of poor oil to put a crimp in a 
bankroll—to run up a repair bill that will 
take your breath away! 

So why take chances? It’s easy to get 
the finest lubrication a motor can have— 
by insisting on oils made 100% from Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude is the best raw 
material in the world for motor oils! Why? 
You'll have to ask Nature. When she created 
it she played favorites. She gave it greater 
oiliness, greater freedom from impurities. 
She gave it a headstart over every other 
crude oil known. 


And the refineries which turn this great 


crude into finished oils have been refining 


This emblem appears 
on many different 
brands of motor oil. 
It guarantees that 
the oilwhich displays 
it is made 100% from 


PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 


Guaranteed 
100% PURE 


oil longer than any of the others. In the 
Pennsylvania field you will find the indus- 
try’s most modern refining equipment. No 
wonder, then, that Pennsylvania motor oils 
stand up when other oils quit, No wonder 
that they have demonstrated their longer 
life and greater resistance to heat while 
performing the toughest lubricating jobs: 
in automobiles, tractors, airplanes, motor- 
boats; in locomotives, stationary machinery 
and turbines. 

Many brands of finished motor oils wear 
the emblem shown below. Each is made 
100% from Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude. Each is bonded to protect you. Buy 
whichever brand you prefer—and get a 
sweeter, longer life for your motor. 


© 1931, F 


Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. The 
maker’s individual 
brand guarantees the 
quality of the finished 


product. 
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ESLEECK 


THIN PAPERS 


FOR AIR MAIL 


CORRESPONDENCE 


— ten to twelve sheets 
to the ounce — the finest 

vality-rugged-attractive 
Finish — — economical 


BRANCH OFFICE 


BULKY MAILING 


-save filing space —reduces 
postage - stands up under 
hard usage -thin, not flimsy 


FORMS - RECORDS 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 


- contracts - specifications 
maps - diagrams - reports 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
Glazed and Unglazed — White 


EMCO ONION SKIN 
Glazed and Unglazed — White and Eight Colors 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
Smooth Finish — White and Nine Colors 


ASK YOUR PRINTER OR STATIONER 


ESLEECK 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
TURNERS FALLS-MASS. 





«The Mareh of Time” 


A new kind of radio entertainment presented by the Editors of Time 


Every Friday Night 
10:30-11 Eastern time 9:30-10 Central time 


OVER THE BASIC NETWORK OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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| rally from a blood transfusion; in London, 
| Born of a British middle-class family, he 
studied law, became a solicitor’s clerk, then 
| an editor of Woman (weekly). He free- 
| lanced for many a journal until his literary 
| output brought him riches, made him one 
of Britain’s four wealthiest writers (the 
| others are Shaw, Barrie, Wells). There- 
after he lived in Europe’s grandest hotels, 
bought himself a yacht, moved in and 
wrote of high society. But his greatest 
works were the earlier simple, realistic 
| chronicles of his native Staffordshire: the 
“Five Towns” novels. 





ee 


Died. George Amos Dorsey, 63, famed 
| anthropologist, author of Why We Behave 
| Like Human Beings; of a heart attack, 
| while he was correcting copy for the final 

chapter of a new two-volume book on 
which he had worked for several years; in 
| his Manhattan home. 


%) 


| Died. Byron Bancroft (“Ban’’) John- 
son, 66, co-founder and longtime (1900- 
27) president of the American League of 
Professional Baseball Clubs; of diabetes, 
after a long illness; in St. Louis, Mo. Once 
a baseball reporter, he became president in 
1894 of the Western League. In 1900 he 
enlarged it, called it the American League 
to rival the National League, then the only 
major U. S. baseball group. By 1903 he 
had raised the game to a new, cleaner 
| basis, aided in forming the National Com- 
mission to govern the industry. After the 
World’s Series scandals of 1919, when 


| members of the Chicago White Sox ac- 


cepted bribes to “lose” to the Cincinnati 
Reds, Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis be- 
came the industry’s tsar. Ever thereafter 
Ban Johnson resented his power, fought 
with him on many occasions, lost ground 
steadily until he was obliged to resign in 
1927. He died 18 hours after his succes- 
sor, Ernest Sargent Barnard (see p. 51). 


—o—— 


Died. Rear Admiral Charles Peshall 
Plunkett, 67, U. S. N. retired, comman- 
dant (1922-28) of the Third Naval Dis- 
trict, New York; of heart disease; in 
Washington. His most famed exploit was 
to silence Germany’s “Big Berthas” in 
1918 by mounting a battery of long-range 
14-in. naval guns on special carriages, mov- 
ing them to the Allied front lines. This 
work, said General Pershing, left the 
enemy “nothing but surrender or an 

| armistice.” 

Died. Henry Ives Cobb, 71, Manhat- 
tan architect (Chicago Opera House, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Yerkes Observatory, 
No. 42 Broadway, Harriman Bank) mem- 
ber of the board of architects of the 
| World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
in 1892-93; in Manhattan. 


A 
_——s 


Died. Ira Barnes Dutton (“Brother 
Joseph”), 87, Trappist monk, for more 
than 40 years head of the Baldwin Home 
| for leprous orphan boys at Kalaupapa, 
| Molokai, Hawaii; after long illness aggra- 

vated by eye cataracts; in Honolulu. A 
| Civil War hero, he joined the Roman 

Catholic Church, became a lay brother in 

his order, went to Molokai in 1886 to work 
with Father Damien, a Belgian monk who 
| was then dying of leprosy. 
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Boston Major 


The ghost of an old man with a sabre 
scar across his cheek hovered over Bos- 
ton’s Symphony Hall last week. In his 
honor Conductor Sergei Koussevitzky had 
prepared a six-day Bach festival and 
undertaken to give two complete per- 
formances of the great B Minor Mass. 
Contralto Margaret Matzenauer had come 
to do some of the soloing in her deep, 
vibrant voice. Singers from Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College had worked 
for weeks polishing the difficult choruses. 
Conductor Koussevitzky was keyed to a 
pitch where no amount of effort was too 
much to spend in the memory of Major 
Henry Lee Higginson, who 50 years ago 
founded the Boston Orchestra and for 
nearly 40 years supported it. 

On the second day of the festival the 
old Major’s bust was taken out of the 





THE LATE MAyor HIGGINSON 
They put his bust and widow on the stage. 


Symphony Hall lobby, set on the stage in 
the centre of a floral display. Instead of 
music, speeches were the meat of the 
afternoon, with the Major’s widow, a little 
old lady of 93, one of the guests on the 
stage. Professor Bliss Perry of Harvard, 
the Major’s friend & biographer, recalled 
many an interésting fact: Henry Lee Hig- 
ginson went only a part of one year to 
Harvard although he was described by 
President Hadley of Yale as the “ideal 
Harvard man.” He gave the university 
Soldiers’ Field and the Harvard Union 
(meeting house for undergraduates). 

For years Major Higginson knew every 
player in the orchestra just as he knew 
the names of every soldier in the two 
regiments which fought under him in the 
Civil War. Because of his great philan- 
thropy, he was widely regarded as an 
enormously rich, successful businessman. 
It was news to most of last week’s audi- 
ence that he failed twice in business before 
he was taken into the family brokerage 
firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., that his gen- 
erosity ran him close to bankruptcy again 
in his eightieth year (1914) when his 
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‘Cntie him—before 


ANY a motorist 

commits a fund- 
amental error when 
his brakes are relined. 
He insists on a low 
price. The brake service man can- 
not cut the price he pays for labor; 
so all he can do to keep down the 
cost is to use a cheaper lining. But 
inasmuch as the service the motor- 
ist gets out of the job depends en- 
tirely on the quality of the lining, 
the net result of his effort to achieve 
economy is the very opposite of 
that. 


The brake service man who is not 
free to use the best lining is handi- 
capped just as badly as though one 
of his arms were tied up while he 
had to work on the car. 


you hire 
him 


linings; znsist that he use them. 


Untie your brake 
service man. Do not 
be content with 
making it possible for 


him to use the best 


The largest bus and truck oper- 
ators use Ferodo Linings; they 
wouldn’t do so if it didn’t pay. Fer- 
odo Linings cost a few cents more 
per foot. But they last so much long- 
er, they are so much more depend- 
able, with less noise and fewer 
adjustments, that they pay for their 
extra Cost many times over. No won- 
der that a careful survey of the field 
shows Ferodo Linings to be the 
fastest growing linings in point of 
sales. You, too, will find it pays to 
specify them. 


FIE/RIO/D/O 


BRAKE LININGS 


FERODO AND ASBESTOS 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Ferodo Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining in rolls, Ferodo Pat. Die-Pressed 
Brake Segments, Ferodo M-R Lining and Ferodo M-R Brake Blocks. 


Factory and General Offices: New Brunswick, New Jersey 





A new type dru- 
ing service cel axe! 
new tupe fe[-Yerole(= 


The present decade demands a wash- 
room drying service that gives a more 
anal dry, with utmost sanitation, 
and at a far lower cost per dry than 
did the old fashioned towel service of 
the “Twenties”. Let the New “SF” 


TIME 
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brother, the late Francis. Lee Higginson, | 


| 
| 


anonymously took over the burden of the 
orchestra. 


Boston’s oldest families are all con- 
nected—Lowells, Cabots, Jacksons, Lees 
and Higginsons. Founder of the U. S. line 
of Higginsons was Rev. Francis Higgin- 
son, Salem’s first religious teacher. The 
brokerage firm of Lee & Higginson was 


| founded seven generations later (1848) by 


SANI-DRI provide these drying | 


essentials in your washrooms. It will | 


pay for its cost out of its saving of 
60% to 90% over your present 
towel service. 

Its use eliminates washroom waste 
and litter, cuts janitorial expense. It 


provides a dry that keeps hands soft | 
and free from chapping or roughness. | 


All types of industries, large an small, 
as <a as educational institutions, of- 


fice buildings, hotels, churches and | 


theatres are finding in the New “SF” 
SANI-DRI the solution of their wash- 


room drying service problem, 


Look for 
this label 


on the drier 


Why is it 


better, faster, 


Md 


more thorough? 


SANI-DRI has 12 major bet- 
terments, permitting it to dry 
more quickly, far more thor- 
oughly, and at lower cost per 
dry than any comparable 
service. These betterments are 
basic—not possessed by other 
electric driers—and combine 
to make SANI-DRI the best 
for your use . . . Our booklet 
“The Airway to Efficiency”, 
describes these new “SF’’ fea- 
tures in detail. Mail the cou- 
pon below for your copy. Get 
all the facts before you—then 
decide whether it is wise to 
continue your present waste- 
ful towel service. 


Electrical Division 


CHICAGO | 
HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY CO. ¢ 
North Chicago, Ill. 





T. 4-6-31 
Electrical Division, 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CoO., 
North Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me a copy of your booklet, ‘“‘The Airway 
to Efficiency.” 


George Higginson and John Clarke Lee, 
his wife’s cousin. George Higginson’s best 
known sons were Henry Lee and Francis 
Lee. Francis Lee’s son is the only Higgin- 
son now in the big investment banking 
house. George Cabot Lee, grandson of 
John Clarke Lee, is also a partner. 


Major Henry Lee Higginson married | 
the daughter of the late great Naturalist | 


Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz. Their son, 
Alexander (“Aleck”) Henry Higginson is 


a famed foxhunter, divides his time be- | 


tween his 4oo-acre farm in South Lin- 
coln, Mass. and England where he is a 
Master of the Cattistock Hunt. His son, 
Henry Lee Higginson, is also a gentleman 
of leisure. 


War Echoes 
Little Tyrolese children in the neigh- 


| borhood of Kufstein will think that many 
| a thunderstorm is brewing next summer, if 
| thunderstorms mean to them that God is 


rolling barrels around in the sky. An or- 
gan whose echoes will be heard for miles 
around the valley is to be installed on the 


great rock of Geroldseck as an Austrian | 


War Memorial. Contributions taken 
throughout Germany and Austria have 
paid for the building of the great instru- 
ment which will have 1,735 
above what will appear to be a miniature 
keyboard set 330 feet lower down on the 
rock. 


| Air Lessons 


As if to atone in a measure for the | 
harm it has done the piano industry, Radio | 


last week began two courses in piano- 
instruction, proudly announced it had en- 
rolled 25,000 students for the first lesson. 
National Broadcasting Co. is paying for 


both courses, to run for 24 weeks to “re- | 


kindle the interest in piano playing in the 
home .. . recruit the life of the sitting- 
room and promote the simple amusements 


of the home which long have languished.” | 


N. B. C. sends out free charts to all ap- 


| plicants whereby they can pick out notes 
| on the keyboard, learn immediately to 


play simple tunes like “Lil’l Liza Jane” 
and “Music in the Air” without spending 
tedious weeks on scales. 

A Saturday morning course directed by 
Musical Handyman Sigmund Spaeth over 
WJZ will have famed musical amateurs 


for teachers: Writer John Erskine last | 


week, Aviator Charles Sherman (“‘Casey”’) 


Jones this week, with Mrs. Calvin Cool- | 


idge, Speaker Nicholas Longworth, Poetess 


Edna St. Vincent Millay, Architect Ken- | 


neth Murchison and Artists Peter Arno 
and Neysa McMein mentioned as other 
possibilities. 

The second course, on Tuesday after- 
noons over WEAF, will be taught by Os- 
bourne McConathy, onetime music pro- 
fessor at Northwestern University. 


pipes rising | 





Barnegat Light—Barnegat, N. J., Established more than 


ninety years ago. Famous in maritime history. 


Faithful is the character of the 

light that guards the pathways 

of the deep. Mellow and friendly 

is the character of the blend that 
| sparkles through the flavor of 


On 
riar 


N your first pipeful of OLD BRIAR you will 
find an introduction to a new sense of content- 
ment. This rare blend of choice tobaccos will 
awaken the most jaded smoke taste to a keen en- 
joyment of ingratiating mildness and rich flavor— 


flavor with an underlying tang that continually 
satisfies without ever satiating the appetite. 


Ask your dealer about OLD BRIAR Tobacco. 














size 
UNITED STATES 
TOBACCO COMPANY 





RICHMOND, VA., U.S.A. 
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_CINEMA _ 


The New Pictures 


The Finger Points (First National). 
Based on last summer’s murder of Alfred 
“Jake” Lingle, racketeer-reporter for the 





Chicago Tribune, this picture presents | 


Richard Barthelmess as a cool but callow 
newshawk who grows rich by blackmailing 
gangsters. Disappointed in the rewards 


consequent upon his first scoop, the re- | 


porter offers to conceal further news of 
illegal enterprises if their promoters share 
the profits with him. When another re- 
porter gets the story of a gangland gam- 
bling layout, gangsters blame the racket- 
eer-reporter, perforate him. Routine exag- 
gerations—of a hardboiled city editor, a 
thundering “Big Guy”—combine to make 
The Finger Points an unconvincing moral- 
ity play. 

The Conquering Horde (Paramount). 
This picture includes all the sequences ac- 
ceptable to fanciers of western pictures. 
Carpet-baggers follow herds across the 
border and are harassed by a cowboy 
(Richard Arlen) whose ulterior motive is 
love for a beautiful but pure girl (Fay 
Wray). 

A Hollywood high-school miss who took 
lessons from a tutor while playing her 
first lead eight years ago, Fay Wray has 
since distinguished herself by extreme 
versatility in incongruous réles. Mauritz 
Stiller gave her a leading part in Street of 
Sin. Later she was billed with Gary Coop- 
er as one of “Paramount’s Glorious Young 
Lovers.” In The Finger Points (see 
above) Actress Wray impersonates a 
sweetly scrupulous girl reporter. 


( 


Fifty Million Frenchmen (Warner). 
Two years ago most producers, feeling 
that the novelty of sound in pictures could 
best be capitalized in songs and dances, 
filmed a succession of musical comedies. 
When these were overworked, reaction 
inspired the theory that no musical 
comedies could be successful in the cinema. 
Applying this mistaken generality to Fifty 
Million Frenchmen, Warner Bros. neg- 
lected to include in it Cole Porter’s score 
which made it a Broadway hit in 1929. 

What remains of Fifty Million French- 
men is trivial comedy about a young 
American in Paris who wins a bet that he 
can earn enough money to get along and 
make friends with a pretty girl. 


5 


Laugh and Get Rich (RKO). Small- | 


town boarding houses are still a_pre- 


eminent locale for a certain kind of un- | 


pretentious comedy, usually built around 


the lady who runs the boarding house, | 


her loafer husband, her pretty daughter, 
the star and other boarders. 
and Get Rich, written by Douglas Mac- 
Lean who four years ago was a famed 
comedian, the star boarder is a swindler. 
Another boarder dabbles in inventions. 
Both are interested in the pretty daugh- 
ter. The swindler persuades the land- 
lady’s husband to steal his wife’s money, 
buy stock in an oil company. The in- 
ventor’s device—to provide whistling 
valves on flat tires—is sold for a large 
sum. As farce, it is weak as barley-water. 


In Laugh | 
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Value 


Book ts qaven... 


*Caslon is NOT an 
expensive paper. It 
can be used freely 
throughout your 
organization. 


“The Chart of Bond Paper Value” is partly a book, 
partly a portfolio. The book section, colorfully prin‘ed 
and illustrated, tells the story of Caslon Bond. The port- 
folio sections contain samples of modern letterheads 
and office forms printed on Caslon, and demonstra- 
tions of water color printing and offset lithography 
on this up-to-date bond paper.* 


A thorough demonstration is the best advertisement 
in the world — when the product can stand up under 
the test. This book was made, and is now offered, 
because of absolute confidence of the manufacturers 
in the product they make. This confidence is reflected 
in the portfolio, and is justified by the fact that Caslon 
Bond has become a standard of value in the field of 
printing bonds. 

This splendid demonstration is offered, without cost, 
to business men only. There is no coupon to clip. 
Kindly ask for it on your business stationery, and 
a copy will be mailed to you promptly. Address 
The Munising Paper Company, Department 204, 
411 W. Ontario Street, Chicago. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS + MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


CASLON 
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LISTEN 


Every man who smokes a pipe has at least 
one thing that the women can’t take away 
from him. Ladies don’t smoke pipes. It’s 
not the style. A pipe is distinctly a man’s 
smoke. 


Let the women drive their cars, fly their 
planes, smoke 
their cigarettes, 
and act as much 
like men as pos- 
sible. 


But you can be 
sureofthis: Here’s 
one thing that still 
belongs to the 
men — the pleas- 
ure and privilege 
of smoking a pipe. 

If you’ve never 
smoked a pipe, by 
all means get one today. Fill it with Edge- 
worth and settle down to the most satis- 
fying smoking you have ever known. Let 
the women go 
their way. And 
you go yours. 

Edgeworth’s 
blend of fine mel- 
low burleys gives 
a flavor that sim- 
ply can’t be dupli- 
cated. Many men 
who have tried 
Edgeworth have 
written us that no 
other tobacco will 
ever do for them. 
Their loyalty is proof of the merit which 
they have found in this fine old tobacco. 


You can get Edgeworth wherever good 
tobacco is sold. Or clip the coupon below 
for special sample packet, free. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a blend of 
fine oid burleys, with its 
natural savor insured by 
Edgeworth’s distinctive 
eleventh process. Buy 
Edgeworth anywhere in 
two forms—‘‘Ready-Rub- 
bed” and “Plug Slice.’ 
All sizes. 15¢ 
age to pound 


The women’s smoke 


The smoke for men 


et pack- 
eos maa 
rus ro. Co., Ric be 5 
mond, Va. 


—=CLIP COUPON=@peck ©) 
Se 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample. I'll try it in a good pipe. 
I iceinicttcinltincnenieittineniiiinine 


Address___ 
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“Names make news.” 


sentative in Rome, arrived at Naples to 
talk business, John Pierpont Morgan 
abandoned a special-train ride to the 
archaeological diggings at Pesto (the an- 
cient Graeco-Roman city of Paestum) and 
| thus, with his yacht-guest, the Archbishop 


| of Canterbury, missed the unearthing of 


| a fine bronze satyr. 
os 

Mrs. Eugen Jan Boissevain (Edna St. 
Vincent Millay), poetess (Renascence 
and Other Poems, The King’s Henchman, 
The Buck in the Snow), left “Steepletop,” 
her home at Austerlitz, N. Y., to have 
some fun in Manhattan. She described 


her fun to the press: “Staying out until 


























Epna St. VINCENT MILLAY 


““Pub-crawling’ ...I wish I had 


invented it!’ 


seven o’clock in the morning. It’s just a 

round of ‘pub-crawling.’ 

that word? I wish I had invented it!” 
—— + -—— 

Clad in pink coat, white breeks and 
shining boots, Cinemacter Charles Chap- 
lin rode out with the Duke of West- 
minster at Envermeu, France to hunt wild 
boar. Presently a boar broke cover, but 


there was no chase. The boar charged the | 
comedian. When they were too ft. apart, | 


someone else in the party brought the 


beas m with a rifle- . That night | 
east down with a rifle-bullet iat night | FLASHLIGHT BULBS 


Mr. Chaplin ate boar, declaring he liked 
it better on the platter than on the hoof. 
Next day, after several sessions with a 
masseur to ease limbs strained by his 
perilous riding, he cancelled a trip to the 
Grand National Steeplechase (see p. 24). 


Said he: “I feel that the mere sight of | 


horses going over the jumps would hurt 
every bone in my body.” Also last week, 
in Paris, France’s “Charlot” was decorated 
with the ribbon of Knight of the French 
Legion of Honor. 


—— 


Cinemactor Douglas Fairbanks, big- 


Last week the | 
| following names made the following news: | 


MEN 


Because Giovanni Fummi, his repre- | 


Don’t you like | 
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MADE WITH 
WATCHMAKER’S 
PRECISION! 


So delicate a job is every single 
Tung-Sol operation that it requires 
the most ingenious of machines—to 
whichthe half-breadth ofthe human 
hair is the limit. Thus equipped, and 


| with years of experience in the mak- 


ing of miniature lamps, Tung-Sol 
turns out the standard in bulbs for 
automobile lamps and tubes for radios. 


**LET TUNG-SOL 
LIGHT THE WAY’’ 


Tung-Sol Fixed Focus 
Bulbs are the safest 
and most efficient 
headlight bulbs ob- 
tainable. Safety in 
passing and courtesy 
of the road demand 
their use. There is a 
type for every auto- 
motive need. 


TUNG-SOL 


| | RADIO TUBES 


Quick heating, active 
in six seconds, not 
thirty. Non-micro- 
phonic, cannot sput- 
ter, howl or growl. 
Absolutely humless, 
nothing to mar the 
most delicate pro- 
grams. 


TUNG-SOL RADIO 
PANEL BULBS 


For dial illumination on 
radio cabinets. Either A. C. 
or D. C. Sturdy construction 
insures the user of excellent 
dial illumination. 


TUNG-SOL 


Are the most improved type 
of miniature incandescent 
lamp. Designed especially for 
use with flashlight batteries. 





TUNG-SOL RADIO TUBES INC. 


Licensed Under Patents R.C.A. Corp. 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC. 


Licensed under Patents of General Electric Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 





TUNG:SOL 
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game hunting in India (Trme, Jan. 12; 
March 2), sent a runner to Calcutta with 
the news that he had shot three leopards, 
a tiger and, while riding elephant-back, 
a panther. 


a 

In Hollywood, Calif., for conferences 
over the cinematization of his book, The 
Iron Puddler, Senator (onetime Secretary 
of Labor) James John Davis was offered 
the leading part in the play. He declined. 
His excuse: he never had made love to 
anyone but his wife. 

— ¢—_ 

Paul May is the name of Belgium’s 
new ambassador to the U. S., succeeding 
Prince Albert de Ligne. He began his 
diplomatic career as an attaché to the 
Belgian legation in Washington in 1896. 
Arriving to take his new post he said: 
“It has been my ambition all my life... .” 


———— 


The Appellate Court in Chicago put an | 


end to the eight-year fight of Lady Mar- 
uerite Hyde, Countess of Suffolk & 
erkshire, and the daughters of the late 
Lady Mary Curzon, Mary Irene, Bar- 
oness Ravensdale, Lady Cynthia 
Blanche Mosely and Lady Alexandra 
Naldera Metcalfe to have Joseph Leiter 
of Chicago ousted as trustee of his father’s 
$30,000,000 estate. Joseph Leiter’s sister 
and nieces claimed that he had _ spent 
$7,000,000 too much in developing Wyo- 
ming ranch lands, that he was extravagant 
personally, having once ordered 50 doz. 
pairs of silk socks. He cried: “I am a 


hard-headed American businessman. While | 


my sisters were going to Europe, marrying 
titles, I stayed by our property and man- 
aged it!”” He proved that he had increased 
its working capital from $12,920,000 to 
$17,387,000 in cash. 

"ES 


Idaho’s Governor C, Ben Ross issued 


acommission of Lieut.-Colonel in the Na- | 


tional Guard to Paul Lambert Priest, aged 
four months, grandson of a friend. 


aid piiieitas 


British Poet Laureate John Masefield, 
arriving at Istanbul, told Turkish news- 


hawks that Turkey’s president, Mustapha | 
Kemal, is “a greater man” than Benito | 


Mussolini. 


”» 


oe 


Speaking on Unemployment at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, President Daniel 


Willard, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, said: | 


‘I can think of nothing more deplorable 
than the condition of a man able and 
anxious to work, but unable to secure 
work. . . . While I do not like to say so 
.. . [ would steal before I would starve.” 

In Tokyo Mile Alexandra Tolstoy, 
daughter of the late great Russian Novel- 
ist Count Leo Tolstoy, announced that 
the Soviet Government had peremptorily 
ordered her to return to Russia. She cried: 
“Thave no intention whatever of doing so! 
The Soviet Government is oppressing pri- 
mary school education . . . and is permit- 
ting terrorism against religion, dear to my 
father and myself. I have accepted an 
invitation from the Doukhobors* in Can- 
ada to go there and edit their newspapers, 
and I hope to spend the rest of my life 
in Canada.” 

*A much harried Communistic religious sect 
of Russians now sequestered in Western Canada 
where they have thrived and prospered. 








STEADY 


as a surgeon’s hand... 


Most of us remember how the lamp- 
wick came to the rescue when the 
fuse burnt out or when the electric 
current failed. That was in the old 
days. Now Kohler Electric Plants 
meet the emergency. 

Modern hospitals are an example. 
When a surgeon is performing an 
operation—he must have light, 
bright light, steady light. Therefore, 
many hospitals in large cities—and 
in small ones—have been equipped 
with Kohler Electric Plants! They 
may not be called on for months — 
but these plants are always ready 
— ready to save a life if need be — 
ready for anything. 

Connected to start and stop auto- 
matically, they assure constant light 
for operating rooms and other vital 
points, as well as constant power 
for all electric apparatus, If the 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


(Above) —Albert Merritt Billings Hospital of 
the University of Chicago. 
(Below)—A Model 10A1 Kohler Electric Plant 


serves in emergencies, 


city service does fail, they jump into 
action instantaneously, 

Not only in hospitals, but in fac- 
tories, theaters, on city fire-trucks, 
on farms, on ships at sea, you will 
find Kohler Electric Plants ready to 
give emergency as well as regular 
electric service. Current comes 
direct from the generator — or, in 
some models, from small, conve- 
nient storage-batteries. 

There are models furnishing 
current at 110 or 220 volts A.C. 
or D.C. Capacities range from 800 
watts to 10 K.W. 

The attached coupon will bring 
you information specialized to your 
needs. Kohler Co. Founded 1873. 
Kohler, Wis. — Shipping Point, 
Sheboygan, Wis. — Branches in 
principal cities. . . . Manufacturers 
of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 


Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


Name 





Street 








City. 








Use in which interested_ 








Jor that indatervrment 


Your breath | 
won't tell 


Before that intimate moment, 
doubt and avoid embarrassment. 
your breath with Breethem. 
Breethem is an amazing new discovery which 
quickly banishes bad breath — the odors of 
tobacco, liquor, onions and other unpleasant 
after-effects of indulgence. 


Protect 


Unlike perfumed confections which disguise | 


one odor with another, Breethem is a scien- 
tific neutralizing agent whose safe, immediate 
action dignifies the breath and restores the 
mouth tothewholesome sweetness of a baby’s. 


Pleasant-tasting crystals in the vest-pocket 


compact, Breethem affords convenient, un- | 


eliminate | 


| 
| 
| 


| of Chinese existence. 


| inary 


TIME 


RELIGION 


Analysis of a Windfall 


The sorry appearance of Nanking Theo- 
logical Seminary astounds the U. S. visitor 


who has given his mite to Chinese mis- 


sions. The Seminary consists of five 


° ° | 
squat buildings on a drab 20-acre campus. 


are the scant necessities 
But the 46 students 
embellish their lives with 


Only furnishings 


(all natives) 


potted plants which they carry around the | 
across the | 


buildings as the 


heavens. 


sun moves 


Last week Nanking Theological Sem- 
was as excited as it had not been | 


since the city was bombarded in 1927 
and President Harry F. Rowe was forced 
to flee in trousers and shirt. According to 
press despatches, Nanking Seminary was 
to receive not merely wealth, but riches 
incredible. The news said $13,000,000. 
That would be more than the endowments 
of all missionary universities 
in China put together.* In buying power 
it would equal $50,000,000 in the U. S. 


| to get a billion! 


| Virginia 


| into the lap of Charity what the serious | 





obtrusive mouth hygiene. It is the modern 
safeguard for every business and social | 


emergency. 


Use Breethem always and your breath will 
never tell, 


Tennessee Products Corporation 
Nashville, Tenn. : 


Everywhere 


In an ugly brick house on Fifth Avenue 
and 39th Street, Manhattan, Miss Ella 
von Echtzel Wendel had died 
(Time, March 30 e/ ante) and dropped 
Press insisted upon calling a $75,000,000 
to $100,000,000 fortune. Of that it seemed, 
at first glance, 
Seminary and 
were each to get 
| Moody- founded Northfield schools of East 
Northfield, Mass., were to get 113% 
which looked like $1,000,o0oo—ample to 


four other institutionst 


174% 


| complete its current endowment campaign. | 
Northfield’s Presi- 


Quick to get facts, 
dent Elliott Speer was the first to ascer- 


tain that the estate had been grossly over- | 


estimated in popular notion, that it would 
come to scarcely more than $30,000,000 
and that the residue, to be divided on a 


percentage basis, might not be more than | 
share | 


$20,000,000. Thus, Northfield’s 
would be only $300,000 and Nanking’s 
about $3,500,000. Even so, it was a huge 


sum for a theological seminary in China | 


(raising deep questions as to its proper 
use); but it was not the golden vision 
which for weeks kept world cables busy. 
And it left Northfield’s Speer with still 
$880,000 to raise. 

Shrinkage in estimate of the Wendel es- 
tate was due to various facts: 1) much of 
the Wendel real estate was held in the 
form of long leases with fixed rents, hence 


| not salable at fancy prices; 2) all settle- 


| Flower 


ment costs must be borne by the residuary 
legatees and, what with impending litiga- 
tion, the costs may be heavy. 
For one institution, however, 
news was not deflated by analysis. Drew 
University, in addition to its 174% of the 
residuary, received the ugly brick house 


*Yenching (Peking) University leads with a 
plant worth $2,000,000, endowment of $1,500,- 
ooo for all its various divisions. 

+The other four: Drew Theological Seminary 
(renamed Drew University, at Madison, N. J.); 
St. Christopher's School (Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.); 
Hospital (homeopathic, Manhattan, 
N. Y.); Society for the Relief of the Ruptured 
& Crippled, Manhattan. 


and schools | 





that Nanking Theological | 


And the famed | 





the big 
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While you 
shave you are 
shielded from 
rasping, 
tugging, 
stinging. 
That’s the 


first action of 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 
After you 


DOUBLE- 
ACTION 


shave you feel 


As if Princeton Theological Seminary were | 


a double- 
comfort. The 


second action 
replaces the 
vital oils 


of the skin 


Ask your druggist for a free sample, or send 
10 cents for a generous guest-size tube to E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Squibb Building, New York City. 


IN YOSEMITE 


As Yosemite transports 
your spirits to massive heights, so The 
Ahwahnee carries you back through 
the best art of a thousand years—sur- 
rounds you with the sosabiliey selected 
native handicraft of twenty-two coun- 


tries. 


Make this distinguished hotel your 
scenic headquarters in California, just 
overnight from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. All-Expense Tours of Yosemite 
range from 2 to 4 days and $23 to 
$77.50. Ask any travel agent for full 
information and for folders write: Yo- 
semite Park and Curry Co., Box 123, 
Yosemite National Park, California. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
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outright and that is one of the most valu- 
able pieces in the whole estate. The reason 
for the favoritism toward Drew was found 
last week in the ancient records of the 
Wendel family. Its first president, Dr. 
John McClintock who died in 1870, was 
pastor at the Wendels’ church and in his 
biography are two letters to Old J. D. 
Wendel. Each of eleven Wendels (the 
first in 1896) had $10,000 memorials es- 
tablished for them at Drew. And the only 
Wendel sister ever to marry (Rebecca 
Swope) was married by a Drew President. 
Originally a theological seminary founded 
by Daniel Drew of financial infamy, Drew 
recently became a university as result of a 
paltry $1,500,000 bequest. With $5,000,- 
ooo or so from the last Wendel, it may 
begin to make its title a fact under its 
present president, Dr. Arlo Ayres Brown. 


Cocktails & Kingdom 

Protestant Episcopal Bishop Philip 
Cook of Delaware, 55, has lived and 
worked in the sprightly city of Wilming- 
ton since 1920. He was born in Missouri 
on the 4th of July, schooled in Connecti- 
cut (Trinity College), has been a mission- 
ary on the Dakota plains, a vicar in Man- 
hattan, a rector in San Antonio, Tex., a 


—--- 
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BisHop Purtie Cook 


“Hostesses serve cocktails . . . to insure 
the dinner being lively.” 


Y. M. C. A. secretary in France. Last 
week he preached a lenten sermon at St. 
Stephen’s Church at roth and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. Excerpt: 

“Many of us would be astonished if we 
knew how many surgeons, lawyers, actors 
and men in many other professions are 
accustomed to use stimulants before they 
are to perform an operation or when they 
want to key themselves up to meet an 
Important situation. 

“Hostesses serve cocktails, not only to 
whet the appetites of their guests, but to 
Insure the dinner being lively. But peo- 
ple are forgetting the biggest thrill in life. 
If we want to be lifted out of the com- 
monplace and monotonous we should help 
to put over the Kingdom of God. He 
holds a monopoly on thrills for us, in work- 
Ing out His eternal concepts.” 
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SHE DANCES WITH CHEERS 


im MER EYES. 


..- YET SHE HAS 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


O gay; so feather-light 
on feet that fairly flit 
across a gleaming floor. 
You'd say this laughing little 
lady didn’t have a care in 
the world. But, while her 
eyes give three cheers to 
each new partner in the 
dance, there’s a bar sinister 
on her happiness. 
At the back of her mind, 
a vague worry begins to in- 
trude. Even as she dressed 
for the party she noticed it 
again: An unnatural, moist 
whiteness between her little 
pink toes. It made her feel 
hardly dainty. What would 
her partner think of the 
twinges she feels—even 
She hates to 
ask even her dearest friend 
about it; doesn’t know what 


i-t-c-h-i-n-g? 


to callit, though thousands 
of similarly immaculate 
people have this same 
trouble—“‘Athlete’s Foot.” 


Are YOU guarding against this stealthy 
infection, so easily tracked into homes ? 


*Athlete’s Foot’? may attack any of us* 
because, unlike most diseases, it persists in 
the cleanest places. A tiny vegetable para- 
site, tinea trichophyton, generally causes this 
ringworm infection and it thrives on the 
edges of showers and swimming pools; on 
locker- and dressing-room floors; in gym- 
nasiums. And from all these places it is 
continually tracked into countless homes. 
It may live and thrive for months in your 


own spick-and-span bathroom; and it causes 


*Watch for these distress signals 
that warn of ‘Athlete's Foot’’ 


Though “Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 


Absorbine yj J! 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 


SORE MUSCLES MUSCULAR 


ACHES 
curs SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 


BRUISES BURNS 





infection and re-infection with great per- 
sistence. In fact the U. S. Public Health 
Service has reported that “‘probably half of 
all adults suffer from it at some time.” 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


*Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number 
of different ways.* All of them, it is agreed, 
are generally caused by the ringworm germ. 
And exhaustive laboratory tests have shown 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates fleshlike tis- 
sues deeply and, wherever it penetrates, it 
kills the ringworm germ. Results in actual 
cases confirm these laboratory tests. 


Examine YOUR feet tonight 


It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for symptoms* of “Ath- 
lete’s Foot.” At the first sign of any one 
symptom, begin the free use of Absorbine 
r.—douse it on morning and night and 
after every exposure of your bare feet on 
damp floors. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.” There is 
nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can get 
it at all drug stores—$1.25 a bottle. For a 
free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 406 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


substitutes are sometimes offered. 
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New ORLEANS (WDSU) Sumner v. Macfadden 
Natural enemi Publisher B 
CHARLOTTE (WBT) (Hedy Lote”) Mactaddes and “ae 
York’s Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
founded by the late famed reformer An- 
; " - any thony Comstock and now headed by thin- 
Sta ring this week, jom lipped John Saxton Sumner. As early as 
1905 Publisher Macfadden ran afoul of 
the Society because of a “Health Rally” 


oe in Madison Square Garden. Last week 
The Mareh of Time occurred another climax in the feud: Mr. 
Sumner’s Society was awarded $10,000 
z ‘ - damages in a $100,000 libel suit against 
A new kind of radio entertainment presented Mr. Macfadden’s tabloid Evening (porno) 


‘ . Graphic. 
by the Editors of TIME. The news | The libel case arose out of the introduc- 


ss tion in 1927 of a legislative bill to revoke 
of the week dramatized | the Society’s charter. One of the pro- 


visions in New York’s penal laws allows 
Every Friday Night 


10:30 Eastern Time 








. AN 
9:30 Central Time - 
Arch Pr 
° ° medical 
from the following stations of the 
° ° r They’ 
Columbia Broadcasting Network ale 
ry. : _ To look 
RIES: Ee ees WADC — ~ et d 7 Se 
Baltimore ag ENE, ets WCAO The fac 
BS co ee eg tee, ATI — 
See s And the 
a. ee. lf P all — bi 
eee i... | Be eee es 
Pee ere Ys ‘ od = 
OO Pee CC : eae 2 ditions. 
Glviend..-... . . WEE Py Ae. rae 28 Sot) fee 
Detroit eae ere | : oe — 
a : a ee an € 
Fort Wayne ... . . WOWO Pee hates oe hes, Png 
: P y XTON SUMN stead of 
~ san oe - » : » . pba . cost “Body Love” $10,000. pinch 
ND IE os Sa ee ce : y . va . 
7 vite DST the Society to collect 50% of the fines im- your sn 
New Ork “sd Were W DSU posed in “vice” cases discovered by it. The to reliev 
Pe Se Se Graphic, agitating for abolition of the So J Be sure 
Omaha KOIL ciety, stated what has been charged by Arch F 
ie fle ipa > ELE OR GIES 5 many another foe of Censor Sumner: that have thi 
Philadelphia . . . . . WCAU the Society’s operatives functioned as 
Pittsburgh Bg Salo : agents provocateurs, habitually duped re- E. ’ 
Pinitdents WEAN luctant booksellers and printers into sell- 
ee eee Cel 8 — ing contraband books or erotic pictures, r 
| Saeco and then arrested them. The Society sued | @ap 


r Te Publisher Macfadden engaged as counsel 
: Toledo. . . . . . . WSPD Morris L. Ernst, defender of many a “lib- 
Washington . .. . . WMAL eral” cause. 
Lawyer Ernst marshalled an attack upon 
_ - : a the character of the Society. He sum- 
Tune in on this new kind of reporting of the news moneé famed writers and artists to testify 
: : : that the Society “could not tell the dif- 
Join ‘“*The March of Time’’! ference between filth and literature.” 
Writer Carl Van Doren called the Society 
“a conspicuous nuisance in the commun- 


ity.” Heywood Broun, co-biographer with 
Margaret Leech (Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer) of 
Anthony Comstock, said that the plaintiff's 


The Weekly Newsmagazine reputation was “bad.” Artist Rockwell 

Bas 35 : : Kent testified that by emphasizing the 
205 East 42nd Street New York City “filth” in books which it disapproves 
(notably Jurgen, Casanova’s Homecoming 

and The Well of Loneliness) the Society 

has boosted sales of such books beyond 
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ETwW & co. 


ANY men think— if they think 

at all about it-——-that Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoes are, well, maybe 
medical looking shoes. 


They’re not. 


To look at them, you wouldn’t know 
they were any more healthful or com- 
fortable than any other shoes. 


The fact is, they look swell. 


And they’re not freaky or fanatical at 
all— but much nearer normal than 
ordinary shoes. 


The whole idea of them is to bring 
back boyhood barefoot walking con- 
ditions. (1) They give your arch the 
same support it would get (bare- 

foot) from grass or sand. (2) They ) 
are built to fit from heel to ball 

and therefore bend where your foot 
bends. (3) They are flat crosswise in- 
stead of concave, so that they do not 
pinch your nerves or blood vessels. 
(4) They have a natural support for 
your smaller crosswise forward arch, 
to relieve tendon tension. 


Be sure you get the original Wright 
Arch Preservers because imitations 
have their limitations. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 
Rockland, Mass. 

, Pe EO BO ¢ 

@> Gp ge Gp 


CURIOUS 


1. Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 


PANURGE PUBLICATIONS 
100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 
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normal by bringing them to the attention | 


of eroticurious minds. 


When the decision went against him, | 


Lawyer Ernst declared he would appeal on 
the grounds that the Society constitutes 


| itself a branch of the Government and 
hence is not permitted to sue a private | 


concern. 


— 


What Headlines May Say 


(Cont'd. ) 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court fortnight 
ago ruled that a headline may not be made 
the basis of a libel action unless it is 
libelous of itself, apart from the accom- 
panying story (Time, March 23). Last 


| week substantially the same question was 


argued in Macon, Ga. in a libel case 
brought against the Macon News by a 


| Professor William Joseph Bradley of Mer- 


cer University. 
The News in 1929 reported that Pro- 


| fessor Bradley, as trustee for the estate of 


his brother, had been disallowed $706, ex- 
penses claimed in the administration. The 
disallowance was said to be purely tech- 


nical, and there was no imputation of dis- | 
| honesty to Professor Bradley. 
| challenge the truth of the newspaper ac- | 
| count. 


What he did challenge—and sued 
for $25,000—was the headline. It read: 
ALLEGE 
FUNDS. 

In Wisconsin this 


headline would be 


held non-libelous because it referred only | 


to some professor, did not identify Pro- 
fessor Bradley. In Georgia the judge threw 
the case out of court. 


o~— 


Lippmann’s Job 

If you had told a newspaperman six 
months ago that the Editor of the New 
York World was going traveling with a 
Morgan Partner and that when he got 
back he would write editorials for the New 
York Herald Tribune, the newspaperman’s 
reply would have been “Oh, yeah? Now 
I'll tell one.” But last week Editor Walter 
Lippmann of the late arch-Democratic, 
anti-Wall Street World sailed for the Near 
East with Mr. & Mrs. Thomas William 
Lamont, and announced he would join the 
arch-Republican Herald Tribune in the 
autumn. 

Neither of the associations is as incon- 
gruous as it might seem. Editor Lipp- 
mann, no party man, and Banker Lamont, 
no reactionary, are both “middle ground- 
ers’ in their professions. The Herald 
Tribune is heavily committed to the 
G. O. P. but its voice is quick and loud in 
criticism of its party, especially during the 
present Administration. Manned by 
alert, enterprising editors, it has made 


itself a daily bible for young executives | 
| as well as aging Tories. Proof in itself of | 
the paper’s enterprise was its engagement | 
of celebrated Liberal Lippmann, who will | 
be permitted to write as he pleases, gen- | 
erally when he pleases, under his own | 


signature, much as his volubly independent 
Earvard classmate Heywood Broun writes 
for the New York World-Telegram. 
Friends of Editor Lippmann said he had 
rejected an offer of $50,000-a-vear from 
Hearst’s New York American. A shrewd 


guess at what the Herald Tribune will pay | 


OLB SS TRIER BESO, 


him: between $25,000 and $30,000. 


He did not | 


PROFESSOR JUGGLED 





AM THE VITAL FEATURE 


of FLOOROLA, the amazing electrical floor mainte- 
mance machine. Sealed containers of FLOOROLA wax 
fit inside my brushes. From tiny holes in the bot- 
tom of the cans, waxis aytomatically distributed 
to my brushes to be rubbed vigorously into thou- 
sands of tiny pores. No other machine has this 
efficient and effective method of wax distribu- 
tion, that actually CLEANS as it WAXES. My 
method of wax application produces a crys- 
tal clear surface, hard, brilliant, non- 
slipping—a surface forever rid of old- 
style, non-penetrating surface waxing. 
At slight cost, with little effort, floors 
can be forever free from dirt and per- 
manently beautiful. An interesting 
booklet, “‘The Secret of Beautiful 
Floors” will tell you all about it. 
The coupon brings you a copy- 


FLOOROLA L Tt Dept. T4-6 
CORPORATION : : York, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Iam interested in FLOOROLA, Please send me 
more information about this modern method of floor maintenance. 


Name. 
Address. 


City State. 


— : 
} Send me name of my nearest dealer 


Fa RRMA Ref HY, Ne Pe A 
More of the 


Body Waste 


Than is 
Generally Realized 


Is Carried off 
By the Kidneys. 


Many Physicians 
State That 


Is a Dependable 
Aid to 
Kidney Elimination 


Interesting literature on health 
maintenance free on request. 
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Black & White* 


Tue Wuite Kinc or LA GONAVE— 
Faustin Wirkus & Taney Dudley—Double- 
day, Doran ($3.50). 

JuNGLE Ways—William B. Seabrook— 
Harcourt, Brace ($3.50). . 

Not many white men really like black 
men. But Faustin Wirkus, lately of the 
U. S. Marines stationed in Haiti, likes 
them; and Traveler Seabrook likes them 
“on the whole . . . better than whites.” 
These two not entirely unvarnished nar- 
ratives should clarify much current opinion 
of unvarnished, kinky-haired Negroes; 
neither book mentions Harlem. 

Faustin Wirkus, son of a Polish miner 
in Pennsylvania, wanted to see more of the 
world. He decided when he was eleven to 
enlist in the Marines. When he did, he 
was sent to Haiti. He missed the War 
because of a compound fracture of the 
arm, but had plenty of fighting against 
Haitian bandits, rose to be a Marine 
sergeant with rank of lieutenant in the 
native gendarmerie. A crack shot, he 
personally potted many a Caco (bandit), 
but in off hours he made friends with the 
peaceful natives, did many queer, un- 
soldierly things, such as acting as emer- 
gency midwife and going to voodoo meet- 
ings. Several times he visited the island of 
La Gonave, which had a bad name but 
attracted Sergeant Wirkus. He put in for 
the post of resident sub-district com- 
mander of the island, and in April, 1925, 
got it. 

La Gonave (though Wirkus did not 
know it) was a socialistic matriarchate, 
tuled by Head Queen Ti Memenne, fat, 
squaw-like but executive. Under her were 
various sub-queens who presided over 
societies ‘which were actually labor 
unions.” Ti Memenne took a great liking 
to Wirkus, treated him like a son, and used 
all her considerable influence to back up 
his authority. Another thing Wirkus did 
not know was that he shared the name 
“Faustin” with one of Haiti’s black em- 
perors, Faustin Soulouque. 

To Queen Ti Memenne’s support Wirkus 
soon added the genuine confidence and 
iriendship of her subjects. He discovered 
they were being impoverished by grafting 
tax collectors; got the grafters removed 
and put in his own men. When he wanted 
to build a house he had his policemen 
round up vagrants whory he turned into 
paid workmen. Some of his other activi- 
ties: judge, lighthouse keeper, sanitary in- 
spector, census taker, doctor. The baby 
problem he solved by sending for the 
late Dr. Luther Emmet Holt’s Care & 
Feeding of Children. 

One fine day Wirkus was summoned to 
a ceremony; all the societies and queens 
Were there. Much to his surprise he was 
crowned King of La Gonave and all his 
subjects swore fealty. “As each person 
approached, Ti Memenne called off the 
Names as the woman did ier curtsey 
or the man pulled off his hat and 


bobbed his head like a schoolboy, each 
saying bashfully but very earnestly: ‘Bon 
soi, Roi!’” (“Good evening, King!”’) Ap- 
parently King Wirkus was a good king, for 
he was obviously popular. After the com- 
pletion of one big job (the building of a 
wharf) in which everybody had taken a 
hand, the president of each society in turn 
stepped up and shouted: “ ‘King, have 
you been satisfied with the work of this 
society? Has any member of this society 
failed to do his part or been disobedient or 
offended you in any way?’ To each I had 
to make answer that the work could not 
have been done better by any people any- 
where and that every man had done his 
share exactly as he was told. I asked if 
they had any complaints to make. They 














FAuUSTIN WIRKUS 
“Bon soi, Roi!” said all his subjects. 


all shouted ‘No’ and laughed at me for 
asking.” 

News came to Port-au-Prince of La 
Gonave’s white king, and over to La Gon- 
ave went black President Borno, white 
High Commissioner General Russell. They 
were given a great reception, inspected all 
the improvements, but black President 
Borno looked anxious. A few weeks later 
another surprise visit, and soon Sergeant 
Wirkus was transferred to another post. 
Said President Borno: “Haiti is a republic. 
I am its president. It is unthinkable that 
there should be a kingdom within a re- 
public or a ‘king.’” Sergeant Wirkus, ex- 
King of La Gonave, his enlistment over, 
arrived in Manhattan last week. He 
may lecture, may do field work for the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


Jungle Ways is the record of a trip 
through the tribes of Africa’s Ivory Coast 
all the way to Timbuctoo and back, but 
Author Seabrook has left out a lot that 
Traveler Seabrook had to put up with. 
There is not an uninteresting page in the 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 


were published within the fortnight. 


TIME readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 


publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 


book. Part of the time Seabrook’s wife 
Katie was with him; part of the time he 
journeyed with Wamba, a young African 
witch with whom he was apparently on 
terms of friendly intimacy. But he was 
alone among the Gueré, who were can- 
nibals. 

Not many white men have admitted 
eating human flesh; and even when they 
have admitted it have made the excuse of 
necessity. Not so Seabrook. He was 
curious, merely; he had long wanted to 
know what a man tastes like, and took the 
first chance he had of finding out. He 
says: “It was like good, fully developed 
veal, not young, but not yet beef.” He 
liked it; it gave him no pains either in 
digestion or conscience. 

Seabrook admits he is superstitious. He 
believes in witchcraft but not in miracles. 
Among theYafouba he saw jugglers throw 
little girls high into the air and impale 
them on swords. A few hours later the 
girls were apparently all right again. He 
saw a broken vine-cable bridge, sunk in 
the river, crawl up on the bank at the 
command of a witch-doctor. 

Among the Habbe cliff-dwellers Sea- 
brook found everything topsy-turvy. A 
thief is punished with death, for they 
argue that if he steals once he will do it 
again, and as no one keeps his valuables 
locked up, stealing must be kept down. 
But if a man commits murder they all 
mourn with him, then he departs on a 
three-year exile. When he comes back the 
murdered man’s nearest relative and the 
murderer’s next of kin procreate a child, 
who is given the murdered man’s name; 
then they call quits. 

Author Seabrook, though he looks like 
a timid college professor, has been in many 
outlandish places, done many outlandish 
things. Insatiably curious and unabashed, 
he has seen, done and told about things 
few other white men would. Wirkus looks 
upon blacks as children; Seabrook regards 
them as primitives, with primitive knowl- 
edge and dark secrets which no civilized 
man can fathom. A onetime reporter and 
short story writer, his reports of his own 
adventures have been best-sellers. He has 
lived with a Bedouin tribe, with Druses in 
the Arabian mountains, in a_ whirling- 
dervish monastery at Tripoli, with Yezidee 
devil worshipers in Kurdistan, with voodoo 








The refinement of O.C.€ hull lines 
yield 25% to 40% increase over 
usual speeds with equal horsepower. 


American Car & Foundry Company 
217 West 57th Street «+ New York 
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worshipers in Haiti. During the War he 
served as a private in the French army. and 
was gassed at Verdun. Other books: 


| Adventures in Arabia, The Magic Island. 


speninllbbaatoe: 
Comin’ Through the Romany 

Rye 

FLAMENCO—Lady Eleanor Smit h— 
Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50). 

Lady Eleanor Smith (her father, the late 
Lord Birkenhead, started life as plain 
several 
claims to fame: she is young, pretty, 


| popular; and her father’s career is a dowry 


Originally the Word 


Meant One Clothed in White! 
In Latin, candidus means “ glittering,” | 
“white.” Among the ancient Romans, a man 
campaigning for office wore a white toga 
and was called candidatus, “one clothed in 
white.” Directly from this origin comes our 
word candidate. It is interesting to note that 
from the same source comes our adjective 
candid, meaning, literally, “ white,” and 
applied figuratively to a mental quality un- 
clouded by dissimulation or bias. 


This is but one of the many thousands of fasci- 
nating stories about the origins of English words 
which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of these stories are presented in a hand. | 
some, illustrated booklet—free to you on request. 





Our English language has many of its roots in 
other and older languages and has developed | 
through an amazing process of evolution. Word | 
histories not only make fascinating stories to read, | 
but offer the background understanding that is 
essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the | 
“Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language—origin, mean- 
ing, spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. | 
t gives you the whole word power of English, 
readily accessible for quick reference. The 2,700 
pages of this great single volume are equivalent 
in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia, and | 
its encyclopedic information makes it a dependable 
question-answerer on all subjects. 


Send for Free Booklet 


| 
| 
| 
| 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 


Webster, and convincing testimony that it is 


The “Supreme Authority” | 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
32 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


See It At 4 
Your Bookstore , 


Get 


The 








richer than most English girls get now- 
adays. Last year she staked another 
claim by writing a novel, Red Wagon, 
which became a US. best-seller. Now she 
has written another, not great but good. 
Way back in 1820, Camila was the 
daughter of Andalusian gypsies who had 


| to leave Spain because Daddy had knifed 


a fellow-gypsy, a thing not done. In Eng- 
land her father sold Camila to a sottish 
squire who lived in Devonshire because he 
had been caught card-sharping in London. 
The squire’s wife was an embittered dipso- 
maniac, his children unmannerly little 
devils; the house was not very orderly. 
Nevertheless Camila liked it. As she grew 
up she fell in love with one of her foster- 


| brothers, Evelyn, who was beautiful. Un- 
| fortunately he turned out to be a provin- 


cial esthete and not much of a fellow. Her 
foster-father made sottish attempts on 
Camila, and when repulsed sold her to a 
brutal young gypsy man who led her a 
dance for a year. When she returned to 
her foster hearth Camila’s outlook on 
life was somewhat changed, but she per- 
mitted Evelyn to marry her. Elder 
Brother Harry was really her man, and 


| eventually she saw it that way. 


Flamenco means gypsy, wild and 
strange. The book is the April choice of 
the Book League. 

a 
Brilliantine 

MEN Dis~1KE WoMEN—Michael Arlen 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Some mean person once called Michael 
Arlen’s style not brilliant, but brilliantine. 


| There is more justice in this stab when it 
| is aimed at his earlier novels than at his 


latest, best book. Still brilliantined in 
spots, Men Dislike Women may surprise 
Arlenites by its compactness, comparative 
hardness, freedom from the brittle arti- 
ficiality, the paste tears, the pasty senti- 
ment that have made even Arlen enthu- 
siasts call Michael Arlen ephemeral. 

André, the first-person hero, of mixed 
Jewish and French blood, has been edu- 
cated in England, lives in Paris, but goes 
to the U. S. to visit his younger brother, 
who has married a rich Manhattanite and 
become a respectable U. S. broker. André 
himself has enough money to do nothing, 
and lives according to his income. But he 
has Bohemian tastes and his sister-in-law 
runs him ragged, bores him to death with 
an interminable succession of highly re- 
spectable entertainments. One afternoon 
André, left unguarded for a few minutes, 
spies a temptingly good and quite empty 
car in front of the house, hops in and flees 
down Long Island to lose himself. 

On a lonely road he encounters one 
Marilyn, a pretty and willful girl. Almost 
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before he knows it he finds himself in the 
midst of Long Island Bohemia. Marilyn 
is in love with a sinister but sentimental 
racketeer, one-armed Charlie MacRae, who 
in turn idolizes the slightly shopwom 
Sheila. André likes these people, feels 
more at home with them than with his 
socialite sister-in-law, and gives the rest 
of his days and nights to their rowdy 
company. He thinks it would be a good 
thing for MacRae to marry Sheila, and 
does everything he can to put them to- 
gether. Unfortunately MacRae discovers 
that Sheila is not intact, and the revelation 
is too much for his racketeering idealism, 
The sudden ending is tricky, Arlenesque. 
The men who dislike women are U. S. men. 

Few novelists these days attempt epi- 
grammatic narrative, and fewer of their 
attempts are memorable. Michael Arlen’s 
attempts are at least persistent: “After 
all, the first lesson a young man has to 
learn is that he must forgive his father, 
for he knew not what he did.” Sheila had 














Underwood & Underwood 
MICHAEL ARLEN & WIFE 
For evening: one black pearl, one white. 


“one of those lovely fair inane faces. . . 
She was so utterly devoid of expression 
that it was delightful merely to sit and 
look at her and dream of better things.” 
“One of the most significant factors in 
American life, usually overlooked by for- 
eign observers, is that Americans really do 
like Americans. This, however, still leaves 
the people who like Americans in 4 
minority.” 

The Author. Michael Arlen (Dikran 
Kouyoumdjian), an Armenian born in 4 
Bulgarian village, lives in London and on 
the Riviera. He is married (since 1928) 
to the beautiful Italo-U. S.-Grecian Coun- 
tess Atalanta Mercati. Once a struggling 
writer in London, at 35 Michael Arlen’s 
struggles are over. Smooth, cosmopolitan, 
he is thus described by a warm friend: 
“His ties and socks are a gracefully sub- 
dued symphony. His barber is the best 
in town. . . . His Rolls-Royce is at least 
six inches longer than any other Rolls- 
Royce. With evening dress he wears 4 
gardenia, one white pearl and one black.” 
His well-known books: The Green Hat, 
These Charming People, Young Men m 
Love, Lily Christine. 
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That’s how the Chinese motorist says 
*Mobiloil stands up!” Whatever the climate, whatever the 
country, whatever the road, Mobiloil stands up. That's 


why it’s the world’s largest selling oil. 





-- in China 
or Chicago 


Any climate .. any country 
any car... Mobiloil stands up! 





wood 


white. 


ession 


Inch along in second through traffic in any city 
of the world. Mobiloil stands up. Shoot along 
a highway in any country or any climate. You'll 
find Mobiloil stands up. 


modern methods man has yet devised make 
Mobiloil stand up. Improvement after im- 
provement has steadily bettered its rich, tough, 
heat-and-wear-defying ability to stand up. 


it and Drive as slow as you like. Mobiloil stands Ask for Mobiloil by name where you see the 
| up. That’s why it doesn’t gum. That’s why it Mobiloil sign. And on your next long drive, 
y for- doesn’t form hard carbon. your next fast drive, find out for yourself what 
lly do Drive as fast as you like. You can’t break “stands up” really means. 

Mave | Mobiloil down. Mobiloil always stands 

in @ paces sagiaae _ Sistine cadlieearcn as. We invite you to listen to the Mobiloil Concert, 
Dikran and protects your engine. broadcast each Wednesday evening at 8:30, Eastern 
1 ina Mobiloil stands up because it is made, not Standard Time, from WEAF and 29 associated 
nd 3) found. The most modern plants, the most stations, 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





Fs has created bodies for the new 
Oldsmobile Six which are smartly styled 
and brightly finished in the sunny hues of 
spring, and which combine a wealth of 
comfort and a wide utility. 


These bodies by Fisher are ready for the 
swift changes from sun to shower—ready 
with carefully engineered, easily operated 
window regulators and the Fisher vision- 
ventilating windshield. They are snugly 
insulated for the chilly day—instantly made 
cool and airy for the warmest weather. 

Furthermore, Fisher wood-and-steel type 
construction provides Oldsmobile with 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 7 


bodies of greater strength 
plus resilience—eliminates 
squeaks and rattles and 
assures comfort and good 
looks through many 
seasons. 


Be sure to examine care- 
fully the new Oldsmobiles 
and compare their greater 
value. ForinOldsmobile’s price field, thenew 
Oldsmobile Six alone will give you these 
important Fisher superiorities, because 
Oldsmobile is one of the General Motors 
cars—the only cars with Body by Fisher. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 





LOOK TO THE BODY! 





